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THE ROMANCE OF EREC, SON OF LAC 

"Un des meilleurs specimens de la po6sie frangaise du XII" siScle." — 
G. Paris. 

In Chaucer's Franklin's Tale occur the lines :^ 

Of his free wyl he swoor hire as a knyght, 
That never in al his lyf he, day ne nyght, 
Ne sholde upon hym take no maistrie 
Agayn hir wyl, ne kithe hire jalousie; 
But hire obeye and folwe hir wyl in al, 
As any lovere to his lady shal, 
Save that the name of soveraynetee. 
That wolde he have, for shame of his degree. 

If these lines are repeated here at the beginning of an article on the 
Erec, it is because they furnish a "convenient" expression of what 
I think is the fundamental issue of Crestien de Troyes' poem. 

I 

As Chaucer tells us, the Franklin would solve the question of 
marriage by gentillesse? In the ideal type of wedlock love alone 
will not suffice, there must also be forbearance. In fact, the Frank- 
lin thinks: "friends must obey each other if they wish to hold com- 
pany long." Yet the Franklin's hero would have the name of 
soveraynetee, for this befitted his degree, and accords with the orthodox 
doctrine that husbands must rule,^ apparently in any case. 

I Macmlllan ed., vss. 745 fl. 

• For the most recent discussion see the admirable article of Klttredge, MP, IX, 463. 
•Gen. 3:16: "sub virl potestate ens, et ipse domlnabitur tui"; cf. Ephes. 5:22; 
I Cor. 14:34. 
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2 William Albekt Nitze 

The Erec, which Gaston Paris^ dates about 1168, has no such clear- 
cut purpose — at least none which the poet states in so many words. 
Nevertheless, the work is, according to the prologue: 

Une mout bale con jointure 
which Crestien draws (tret) 

d'un conte d'avanture. 

This tale, which others (qui de conter vivre vuelent) are accustomed 
to corrupt and botch, Crestien proposes to tell in a worthy manner. 
To this effort he devotes his sdance, so help him God. 

While these lines (vss. 1-26) have recently been called in ques- 
tion,* their genuineness can hardly be doubted. Crestien's Cliges, 
Charrete and Perceval have similar prologues. And so have the 
romances of Thebes and Troie, and the Lais of Marie de France, with 
all of which the prologue of the Erec has many points in common.' 
Besides, prologue or no prologue, the poem itself amply justifies 
the view that Crestien was conscious of his art, however defective 
we may consider his art to be. 

The action of the poem, as is well known, centers in Erec's 

sudden change of attitude toward Enide, expressed in the words: 

"Por qu'avez dit que mar i fui ? 
Por moi fu dit, non por autrui" [vs. 2522] 

— ^which obviously mean:* "Why did you, Enide, say woe is me, 
Erec; you said this for me, and not for another." About a third 
of the narrative had been devoted to Erec's courtship and marriage 
of Enide. Rescued by him from straitened circumstances, she yet 
has all the quaUties of a courtois lady of the highest rank. So that 

all honored her 

por sa franchise: 
Qui li pooit feire servise, 
Plus s'an tenoit chiers et prisoit. 

None could speak ill of her, for, says the poet: 
n'an pooit rien mesdire [2431]. 

» Foerater [CUets*] gives 1160. 

' By Oolin in ZffS, XXVIII (1911), 95 fl. • See below, p. 41. 

« Euide's words which Erec had heard were: " Con mar 1 fus" (2508). The Geraint 
In Loth's translation here reads (II, 142) : " Malheur £i moi, si c'est a cause de moi," etc., 
which gives quite a different effect to Enid's regret. 
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The Romance of Erec, Son op Lac 3 

To Enide, then, Erec's devotion is boundless. We learn that, though 
married, he makes her his amie and his drue (2439), that he loves 
her trop assez (2445), and that gradually he relinquishes chivalry 
because of "love," and falls a prey to sloth or inactivity in arms. 
At last the murmur of Erec's companions reaches Enide's ears: 

Que recreant aloit ses sire 
D'armes et de che valeric; 
Mout avoit changiee sa vie. 

But Enide fears to tell her lord what others say: 

Car ses sire an mal le preist 
Assez tost, s'ele 11 deist; 

and her fear is justified. Awakening one morning to her com- 
plaint, Erec rouses himself to action and drives Enide before him, 
in the position of the humblest squire, upon a series of adventures 
which test Enide's fidelity (vs. 3812: leal dame polst veoir) and Erec's 
prowess to the utmost. 

Now the question has often been asked:* What is Erec's motive 
for maltreating so loyal a wife ? With an artist's instinct, I believe, 
Crestien has not vouchsafed to tell us. Erec cannot be moved by 
shame or he would not make Enide share his hardships. Far 
indeed from being humbled by her reproach, he nevertheless admits 
the justice of it: 

"Dame," fet-il, "droit en eiistes, 
Et oil qui m'an blasment ont droit" [vss. 2576 flf.]. 

On the other hand, his action is certainly not that of a jealous man. 
Were Erec jealous he would not constantly expose Enide to the 
temptation of getting rid of him'' — a temptation for which Erec's 
expedition offers every opportunity; cf., especially, vss. 3294 ff. 
Crestien takes especial care to show that Enide's virtue is above all 
suspicion, and states categorically in vs. 3304: 

Erec ne fu mie jalos; 

• G. Paris, Bom., XX (1891), 164: "II ne peut, soils peine d'etre absurde, en vouloir 
ft sa femme, s'll ne doute pas de son amour, d'avolr eu le courage de lui conseiller de 
vivre moins poiir elle et plus pour sa gloire"; cf. Foerster, Erec, 1909. p. xviii, with 
whom I agree. 

« Ct. the r61e of the Jaloux in the romances. See also Guigemar, 213. 
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4 William Albeet Nitze 

and this idea recurs* in the later Prose Erec: " A ces parolles ne dist 
mot Erec si non qu'il delibera en soi d'esprouuer se Enide sa femme 
I'amoit bien lealment, mais je ne di pas que souspecon et jallousie 
fut cause de ceste deliberacion." 

Is not the motive, therefore, purely one of soveraynetee, to borrow 
Chaucer's expression? Enide has been the innocent cause of her 
husband's fall from grace. It is only natural that Erec, wounded 
in his pride, should turn against the cause of his dishonor, blameless 
as Enide really is. In such moments of tension the best of men 
will not be just. We know how general the trait of desmesure 
is in the literature of the time. The Old French epic abounds in 
instances of it, but so does Celtic romance, and, as we shall see, 
Ivain and Perceval, when reproached by the fairy-messenger, are 
likewise desmesuris. 

In short, there is every reason why Erec should rebel and assert 
his sovereignty at all costs. The point of the situation, however — 
and in this I see Crestien's shaping hand — is that Erec's revolt is 
psychologically true. Unlike Ivain he does not roam the woods 
as a madman, but he so shapes his course that Enide from the exalted 
position of amie drops inevitably, and with instinctive recogni- 
tion on her part, into the humble and difficult r61e of wife. Thus, 
while the Erec lacks both the moral elevation of the Franklin's 
Tale and the "mystical" strain of the story of Griselda, the poem 
is in perfect accord with the biblical ideal that in marriage the wife 
must submit to the domination of the stronger sex — for herein lies 
not only her duty but her power, as Crestien proceeds to show. 

Having tested Enide's loyalty, and realized her willingness to 
serve him, Erec now gives her the satisfaction of hearing him say: 

"Ma douce suer! 
Bien vos ai del tot essaiiee! 
Ne soiiez de rien esmaiiee, 
Qu'or vos aim plus, qu'ains mes ne fis, 
Et je resui certains et fis, 
Que vos m'amez parfitemant. 

1 Edens (Zenker) to the contrary notwithstanding, who in his Erec-Qeraint (Ros- 
tock, 1910), p. 92, adduces this passage as an argument that the jealousy-motif was 
present In Crestien's source. See below, p. 28. 
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The Romance of Erec, Son of Lac 5 

Tot a vostre comandemant' 

Vuel estre des or an avant, 

Aussi con j'estoie devant" [vs. 4920]. 

So that these two passages: "Por qu'avez dit que mar i fui?" and 
the one just cited, stand in sharp contrast to each other, while between 
the two lies the main action of the poem. 

II 

Now the significance of this situation is increased by its brilliant 
Arthurian setting and by the fact that Erec is represented as a 
historical personage of considerable importance. 

Wace had written his Brut or Geste des Bretons in 1155. And the 
splendor with which Arthur's crowning is there depicted can hardly 
have failed to impress Crestien.^ Wace describes the assemblage 
of knights and ladies on that occasion, as follows: 

Ne ja chevalier n'i eiist, 

De quel parage que il fust, 

Ja peust, en tute sa vie 

Aveir bele dame k amie 

Se il n'eiist avant est6 

De chevalerie pruv6. 

Li chevalier mielz en valeient, 

Et en estttr mielz en faiseient 

Et les dames plus le serveient 

Et plus chastement en viveient [vss. 10791 ff.].' 

Accordingly, we find the Erec beginning with a "custom," which 

will reward "valor" with "beauty."* But Enide's beauty must 

be beyond all cavil as must Erec's valor, for says Gauvain to Arthur : 

"Ancore a il ceanz cine §anz 

Dameiseles de hauz parages, 

■ Note that Erec returns to Enide's control; cf. I vain, vss. 6780 fl. 

' On the indebtedness of Crestien to Wace, see now Annette Hopldns, The Influence 
of Wace on the Arthurian Romances of Crestien, University of Chicago dissertation, 
Menasha, Wis., 1913. 

•The corresponding passage in Geoffrey, HRB, IX, xiii, reads: "Pacetae etiam 
mulieres consunilia indumenta habentes, nuUius amorem habere dignabantur, nisi tertio 
in militia approbatus esset. Efflciebantur ergo castrae mulieres, et miUtes amore illarum 
mellores." 

In MS du Roi 7515'-'., Colbert, Wace reads: 

Se 11 n'eUst ill fois est6 
De chevalerie esprov6. 
Cf. Miss Hopkins, 44. 

' On the origin of this motif, see below, p. 36. 
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6 William Albert Nitze 

Filles a rois, jantes et sages, 

Ne n'i a nule, n'et ami 

Chevalier vaillant et hardi, 

Qui chascuns desresnier voudroit, 

Ou fust a tort ou fust a droit, 

Que cele qui li atalante 

Est la plus bele et la plus jante" [Erec, vss. 50 ff.]- 

The Sparrow-hawk Adventure,' into which Erec is deflected by an 
insult done the Queen, brings what is needed to pass. This adven- 
ture is a beauty-contest decided by the combat of knights, and 

' The Sparrow-hawk Adventure is known to us in the following versions: 

a) Andreas Capellanus, De Amore, ed. Trojel, II, viii, 295. Of. G. Paris, Rom., XII, 
530. [A Breton knight, riding alone, is urged by a damsel to win the Sparrow-hawk 
at Arthur's court for his amie. He must maintain that the amie is fairer than all the 
ladies of the court. He enters Arthur's palace by means of a glove, which he previously 
wins from giants guarding an abode to which there is no apparent entrance. Twelve 
knights guard the approach to the hawk. The hero wins the hawk by vanquishing the 
false-claimant. J 

b) Erec, vss. 28-1844. [Erec goes to Lalut to avenge an insult done Guenievre by 
Ider, son of Nu. Ider is accompanied by his dwarf and his amie. Erec is entertained 
hospitably by an impoverished vavassor and his fair daughter, niece to Ider. He van- 
quishes Ider, who has had the hawk for two years, thus avenging the vavaasor's daughter 
and establishing her right to the hawk. Ider is sent to Arthur's court.) 

c) Oeraint in Loth's Mabinogion, II, 116-35. (Essentially the same as b. Edem = 
Ider, and is described as de haute taille, wearing une armure lourde et brilliante. The 
locality is not named but the vavassor who is uncle to Edem is called Ynywl. The hawk, if 
won three years in succession, would entitle Edem to the title of "chevalier & I'gpervier." 
As in the Erec, Edem is sent to Arthur's court.l 

d) Durmart le Oallois, ed. Stengel, Vol. 116 of the Bib. d. litt. Vereins, vss. 2010-2768. 
(Led by a dog Durmart encounters a dwarf, a huge knight, Nogant, and his amie, Penise 
of Ireland. The latter induces him to go to Landoc (cf. Crestien's Ivain) where Car- 
droians li ros holds the Sparrow-hawk contest. The hawk will be given to the most 
beautiful damsel, and up to this time had belonged to Ide de Landoc, whose lover Car- 
droians is. Durmart accepts in the hope of seeing Ide. But Nogant, who objects to 
his presence, treats him roughly. Twelve knights guard the hawk (cf. o) and one hun- 
dred and twenty girls sing songs around it. Nogant fails through cowardice, but Car- 
droians is worsted by Durmart, who gives the hawk to Fenise.) 

e) Bel-lnconnu Cycle; consisting of the Bel Inconnu, ed. Hippeau, vss. 1483-1850; 
Libeaus Desconnus, ed. Kaluza, vss. 751-1056; Wigalois, ed. Pfeifter, vss. 64, 5-87, 21. 
(BI version: BI, the damsel-messenger, H61ie, and her dwarf come to a magnificent 
castle, where the adventure takes place. On the way thither they meet a beautiful 
damsel, whose lover has been killed in the attempt to win the hawk. For her, BI sub- 
dues the false-claimant, Giflet, the son of Do, whose amie is called Rose Espanie and 
whose armor is adorned with red roses, and sends him to Arthur's court. LD. version: 
Same induction, but Elene ( =H61ie) herself knows that the owner of the castle offers 
a gerfalcon, which will be given to whoever surpasses in beauty the owner's amie — if 
not, a combat will ensue. Since Griffoun, who bears goules on his shield, disputes Elene's 
beauty, LD. vanquishes him and sends the hawk to Arthur's court. Wigalois version: 
Wig., accompanied as above, encounters a damsel riding a horse with a blood-red mane. 
The false-claimant has dispossessed her of the prize and given it to his amie. Wig. 
becomes her champion, and sends Hojir, the false-claimant, whose pseudonym is the 
Red Knight, to Arthur's court. Here the prize is a wonderful horse and a parrot in a 
cage (cf. /).] 

/) The Chevalier du Papegau, ed. Heuckenkamp, pp. 5 to 12. [Having liberated 
a fair one from an oppressor, Arthur is led by her to the plain of Causuel, where the annual 
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The Romance of Ehec, Son of Lac 7 

justifies Gauvain's remarks to Arthur that "la beauts se prouve 
et ne se constate pas," to invert the expression of Gaston Paris.* 

Desliiee et desafublee^ [vs. 739], 
Enide calls to mind the jke in Marie de France's Lanval (vs. 565) ; 
and, however distinct the two characters may be, this resemblance 
of Enide's to a /^ would harmonize with Erec's submission to her 
in the end. 

The Je& is 

vestue en itel guise 
de chainse blanc e de chemise, 
que tuit li cost6 li pareient, 
ki de dous parz lac6 esteient. 
Le cors ot gent, basse la hanche, 
le col plus blanc que neif sur branche, 
les uiz ot vairs e blanc le vis, 
bele buche, nes bien asis, 
les surcilz brans e bel le frunt 
e le chief cresp e alkes blunt; 
fils d'or ne gete tel luur 
cum si chevel cuntre le jur. 
Sis mantels fu de purpre bis, 
les pans ot entur li mis, 
un espervier sur slin poin tint. 

prize is a parrot, brought by a dwarf. It had been successfully claimed during fifteen 
years by a knight called the Lion sans Mercy. Arthur braves various indignities in order 
finally to vanquish the latter and establish the supremacy of la Dame sans Orgueil 
over the latter's ugly amie. He himself keeps the prize and is known as the Chevalier d« 
Papegaulx (cf. c),] 

g) Miraugis de Portlesguez, ed. Priedwagner, vss. 340 ft. [Lidoine, the beautiful, of 
(Es)cavalon, wins the Sparrow-hawk by xmiversal approval (cf. LD.); whereupon 
Mgraugis and Gorvain Cadruz dispute as to whether her supremacy is based on merit 
or on physical charm.] 

It is impossible to determine how these versions are related. But the mysterious 
setting of the tale, the casual induction, the messenger (and dwarf), the contest with a 
giant (red) knight, etc., which the versions (except / and g) have in common, pre- 
dispose one to see in the adventure an obvious otherworld combat in favor of a fee. 
Certainly Baist's hypothesis (cf. Foerster, ed. Charrete, p. Ixxii) that the Erec is based on 
the lai svunmarized by Andreas (o) does not seem convincing. The fact that the pont 
evage of the Charrete occurs there does not prove any connection. The other versions, 
d and e, are closer to Crestien's form of the adventure. But it would be just as hazar- 
dous to insist as Saran, Paul A. Braune's Beitrdge, XXI, 351, and Heuckenkamp, p. xxxiii, 
do, that the Brec is the ultimate source of all except a. See Paris, op. cit., 532. A 
detailed study of the episode would be of value. 

1 Hist, lilt., XXX, 148. 

' Compare Charrete, vs. 2795: 

Une pucele ranbieTire 
Venlr sur une fauve mure, 
Desafublee e desliiee; 
also ibid., vss. 4S96fl., the description of Guenievre herself. See also Crestien's "por- 
trait" of Blanchefleur in the Perceval iConte del graal), Baist's text, vss. 1771 ft., and the 
parallel pointed out by Patterson, MLN, XXVI (1911), 73-74. 
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Compare the garb of Enide' (vs. 402), 

vestue 
D'une chemise par panz lee, 
Deliee, blanche et ridee. 
Un blanc chainse ot vestu dessus; 
N'avoit robe ne mains ne plus. 
Mes tant estoit li chainses viez 
Que as cotes estoit perciez. 
Povre estoit la robe defors, 
Mes dessoz estoit biaus U cors; 

' The daughters of Adrastus in Thebes, vss. 939 fl., are ah-eady described in a similar 
manner, though the specific details of chainse, chemise, and mantel are lacking: 
Totes nuz piez, eschevelees 
En la chambre vindrent les ffies. 
Car monstrer voleient lor cors 
As chevaliers qui sont de fors. 

See, however, the portrait of Antigone, vss. 3807 fl., 

D'une porpre Inde tu vestue 
Tot senglement a sa char nue: 
La blanche char desoz pareit. 
Li bliauz detrenchiez esteit 
Par menue dotrencheure 
Entresqu'a val vers ceinture. 



Sis manteaus fu. go m'est vis, vairs, 
Et afubla s'en en travers: 
Les panz en ot bien entroverz 
Que 11 costez f u descoverz ; 



and Enias, vss. 4009 fl., where similar terms are used of Camille: 
Bien f u la dame estreit vestue 
De porpre neire a sa char nue 



Ses mantels fu riches et chiers 
Et fu f aiz a eschaquiers 

EUe en ot entroverz les pans 
Que li parut 11 destre flans. 

Cf. E. Langlois, Bibl. de I'ecole des Charles, LXVI (1905), 107 fl. Here and elsewhere, 
the author of the Eneas is probably influenced by the Thibes. That the Erec underwent 
the same influence is maintained by Wilmotte, "L'Svolution du roman frangais aux 
environs de 1150" (Bullelin de I'academie royale de Belgique, 1903), p. 341, but with 
reference to another passage; namely, the description of Erec's cloak (vss. 6737 fl.) 
with which he compares Thebes, vss. 4713 fl. 

The general subject of portraiture in the romances, along classical lines, is brought 
forward by E. Faral in his "Ovide et quelques autres soiu'ces du Roman d'EnSas" in 
Rom., LX (1911), 161-235. On this in tiu'n see the supplementary studies of Ogle, 
MLN, XVII (1912), 239, and Amer. Jour. Philology, XXXIV (1913), 125fl. WhUeagree- 
ing with Ogle that "it is folly to look tor the origin of such a catalogue [of female charms] 
in any one poem or in any one type of poetry," I think it is equally true, as Faral states, 
that an author of a poem like Thibes [or indeed Crestien or Marie] " auralt tir6 parti, 
pour embellir sa mati6re dune certains poSsie d'ecole." Although Crestien is in- 
debted to classical tradition, the particular resemblance noted above, between the Erec 
and Lanval, suggests that Celtic sources may also have played a part, since Crestien 
leaned in that direction. 

Compare, for example, the following from the Imram Curaig Maelduin (.Bevue 
celtitue, IX [1888], 491): "Beautiful, verily, came she there. She wore a white mantle, 
with a circlet of gold roimd her hair. Two sandals of silver on her rosy feet. A brooch 
of silver with studs of gold in her mantle, and a fllmy, silken smock next her white skin." 
Or the following from the Kulhwch and Olwen (Loth, I, 233): "EUe gtait vStue d'une 
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and we observe that what in Marie is characteristic is explained 
by Crestien rationally as the result of poverty. 

But Nature — and here we get a typical piece of portraiture — 
could not reproduce Enide's equal.' Her hair is more shining than 
that of Iseut la blonde, and her eyes glisten like stars, while one 
could mirror himself in her beauty.^ 

chemise de soie rouge-flamme; elle avait autour du cou un collier d'or rouge, rehaussS 
de pierres prScieuses et de rubls. Plus blonds Staient ses cheveux que la fleur du gengt; 
plus blanche sa peau que I'ficume de la vague, plus gclatants ses mains et ses doigts 
que le rejeton du trSfle des eaux gmergeant avec sa fleur trifolige du milieu du petit 

bassin formS par une fontaine jaillissante Son sein etait plus blanc que celui 

du cygne, ses joues plus rouges que la plus rouge des roses. On ne pouvait la voir sans 
6tre enti§rement p6n6tr6 de son amour." 

My colleague. Professor T. P. Cross, on whose learning I have drawn considerably 
in this article, calls my attention to the description of Et&in in the Togail Bruidne Da 
Derga (Revue celtique. III, 356 ft.; XXII, 14 ft.; cf. also A. H. Leahy, Heroic Romances 
of Ireland, I, pp. 12 ft.) : "Once upon a time he [EochaidJ came over the fair green of Bri- 
Leith, and he saw at the edge of a well a woman with a bright comb of silver adorned 
with gold, washing in a silver basin wherein were toiu- golden birds and Uttle, bright gems 
of piu-ple carbuncle in the rims of the basin. A mantle she had, curly and purple, a beauti- 
ful cloak, and in the mantle silvery fringes arranged, and a brooch of fairest gold. A 
kirtle she wore, long-hooded, hard-smooth, of green silk, with red embroidery of gold. 
Marvelous clasps of gold and silver in the kirtle on her breasts and her shoulders and 
spaulds on every side. The sun kept shining upon her, so that the glistening of the gold 
against the sun from the green silk was manifest to men. On her head were two golden- 
yellow tresses, in each of which was a plait of four locks, with a head at the point of each 
lock. The hue of that hair seemed to them like the flower of iris in summer, or like red 
gold after the burnishing thereof. 

"There she was, undoing her hair to wash it, with her arms out through the sleeve 
holes of her smock. White as the snow of one night were the two hands, soft and even 
and red as foxglove were the two clear-beautiful cheeks. Dark as the back of a stag- 
beetle the two eyebrows. Like a shower of pearls were the teeth in her head. Blue 
as a hyacinth were the eyes. Red as rowan-berries the lips. Very high, smooth, and 
soft-white the shoulders. Clear-wliite and lengthy the fingers. Long were the hands. 
White as the foam of a wave was the flank, slender, long, tender, smooth, soft as wool. 
Polished and warm, sleek and wliite [were] the two thighs. Round and small, hard and 
white, the two knees. Short and white and rule-straight the two shins. Justly straight, 
.... beautiful the two heels. If a measure were put on the feet it would hardly have 
foxmd them unequal, unless the flesh of the coverings should grow upon them. The 
bright radiance of the moon was in her noble face; the loftiness of pride in her smooth 
eyebrows: the light of wooing in each of her regal eyes. A dimple of delight in each of 
her cheeks, with an amlud [dappUng ?1 in them [at one time) of calf's blood, and at another 
with the bright lustre of snow. Soft womanly dignity in her voice; a step steady and 

' See Thkbes, vss. 955-85, 3976; Floris et Phillis, vs. 208; Cligis, vs. 2730; Ivain, 
vs. 1492, etc. 

• Faral cites a passage, p. 183, from the Ars versificatoria of Matliieu de Venddme. 
Cf. Ogle, op. cit., who gives much additional material. 
Ovid Amores ill. 3, says: 

Candida candorem roseo sulluso rubore 
Ante fult: niveo lucet in ore rubor; 

Pes erat exiguus: pedis est artissima forma; 
Longa decensque fult: longa decensque manet; 
Argutos habuit, radiant ut sidus ocelli. 

So, Petrouius Satirae, ch. 126, "oculi clariores stellls extra lunam fulgentlbus. " Cf. 
Schultz. Hafische Leben, I. 212. 
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Then follows the well-known* "conceit," which Marie phrases as: 
Flur de lis e rose niivele 
quant ele pert el tens d'est6 
trespassot ele de health [94]; 

and Crestien, in these words: 

Plus ot que n'est flors de lis, 
Cler et blanc le front et le vis. 
Sor la blanchor plus grant mervoille 
D'une color fresche et vermoiUe, 
Que Nature li ot donee, 
Estoit sa face anluminee [427]. 

Of course, Enide rides to court with the esprevier won by Erec 

for her (1442), and there receives from Guenievre the bliaut and the 

mantel 

De la vert porpre croisilliee [1591], 

slow she had: a queenly gait was hers. Verily, of the world's women 'twas she was the 
dearest and loveliest and justest that the eyes of men had ever beheld. It seemed to 
them [the king and his companions] that she was from elfmound." For date, see Cross, 
Revue celtique, XXXI, 441, n. 1. 

Also to the following from the Eachtra Airt meic Cuind (Eriu, III, 153): "Thus 
was the maiden [BScimia]. She had a green cloak of one colour about her, with a fringe 
of red gold, and a red satin smock against her white skin, and sandals of findruine upon her, 
and soft, yellow hair, and a gray eye in her head, and lovely coloured teeth, and thin 
red lips, black eyebrows, arms straight and fair of hue, a snowy white body, small roxmd 
knees, and form, and complexion, and accomplishments." 

The supernatural woman who predicts the slaughter of the hosts of Connacht in 
the Tdin B6 Cuailgne (trans, of Miss W. Faraday in Grimm Library, 1904, p. 2) "had 
yellow hair, and a cloak of many colovirs, and a golden pin in it; and a hooded tunic 
with red embroidery. Her face was narrow below and broad above. Very black were 
her two eyebrows; her black delicato eyelashes cast a shadow into the middle of her 
two cheeks. You think it was with partaing ("Parthian red" [?], Windisch, Ir. Texte, 
Extraband zur Serie I bis IV, 28, n. 3) her lips are adorned. You would think it was a 
shower of pearls that was in her mouth, that is her teeth. She had three tresses: two 
tresses round her head above, and a tress behind, so that it struck her two tMghs behind 
her." Of. Windisch, ed. and trans., op. cit., 26 ft., and D'Arbois, Revue celtique, XXVIII 
(1907), 155. Professor Cross calls my attention further to the following: the Bruiden 
Da Chocae (Revue celtique, XXI, 395, n.), the Aidead Muirchertaig maic Erca (Revue 
celtique, XXIII, 397 fl.), the Agallamh na Senorach (Silva Qadelica, II, 203; It. Texte, 
III, 473), the Tochmarc Becfola (Royal Irish Academy, Ir. MSS Series, I, 1, 175) and the 
Aislinge Oengusso (Revue celtique. III, 347); and to the following parallels with the 
romances: Tyolel, vss. 696-98; Dolopathos, vss. 9236 ff.; Guingamor, vss. 430 3.; Bel 
Inconnu, VSS. 2482 fl.; Desire (Lais inedits, etc., p. 16); Conte del graal (ed. Pot.), vss. 
16987 fl., 24482 fl., 27399 fl. 

On "yellow hair" among the ancient Celts, see D'Arbois de J., La civilisation des Cel- 
tes, pp. 370 fl., and Windisch, op. cit., Einleitung, p. xvi: "Nach Poseidonlos bei Diodor 
V, 28, 1, waren die Celten (avOoi, blonde Leute. Dem entspricht, dass unter 21 Per- 
so'nen, bei denen in der TSin (B6 Cuailgne), Abschnitt XXV, die Haarfarbe angegeben 
ist, abgesehen von vier grauen Hauptem, 11 den verschiedenen Schattierungen des 
Blond (buide) bis zum Roth (riladderg) angehoren, und nur 6 dem braunen oder schwarzen 
Typus." Cf. R. Renier, II tipo estetico della donna nel medioevo, Ancona, 1881. 

1 See Ogle. AJP, XXXIV, 146 fl. 
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which Erec later compels her to wear on their famous journey, and 
from Arthur the "kiss" giving her supremacy over all the beauties 
of the court.^ 

Here the first part ends (li premerains vers'); and there follows 
the reunion of the court for the wedding. This part again is quite 
in the manner of Wace,* vss. 10455-11050: 

Brut: Por ses richeces demustrer 

Et pur faire de lui parler, 
Prist conseil, si li fu \o6 
Qu'a la pentecuste, en est6, 
Feist sun bamage assembler. 



Manda tuz ses baruns par ban. 

Erec: E par son reaume anvoia 

Toz les rois et les contes querre, 
Caus qui de lui tenoient terre; 
Que nul tant hardi n'i eiist, 
Qu'a la pantecoste ne fust [1924]. 

The long list of knights (kings and counts) who grace the occasion 
thus has a parallel in Wace; a fact which Foerster overlooks when 
he says:* "dazu kommen die vielen offenbaren Nachahmungen 
der Volksepen, so die langen Listen, die sich bios im Erec (1691 fg., 
1913 fg.) finden, und in keinem seiner Romane in irgendwie nennens- 
werten Umfang wiederkehren (ein einzigesmal Karrenr. 5810 fg. 
nicht im Perceval, dafur einigemal in den Fortsetzungen, etc.)." 

The festivities over, Erec retires with his bride to his estates at 
Carnant — and languishes in love, the motif which Foerster hag 
called "der Grundgedanken des Romans," and which we saw was the 
key to the main situation. Here again the Brut offers a precedent, 
for Cador warns Arthur's knights that 

' Here and elsewhere, the Erec furnishes an excellent instance ot elaboration. Cf. 
Erec, 1307. and Thebes, 3857. See Faral, 185. In comparison the Welsh text is indeed 
simple. The description ol Enid reads: "une pucelle portant una chemise ot un manteau 
dfija, vieux et commencant a s'user: jamais G. n'avait vu jeune fille plus pleine de perfec- 
tions du c6t6 du visage, de la forme et de la beaute." 

2 Literally the first "laisse" or "strophe." See Wace, Rou, I, 36: "mes pur I'oevre 
espleitier les vers abrigerum" (which I interpret differently from Paris, Rom., IX, 598); 
Guillaume de Dole, passim, and vs. 1332, "Qui chante cest vers de Gerbert" (as Professor 
Jenlcins tells me, not cez vers, as in the MS), where vers means a laisse of the Girbert de 
Metz. What Foerster, Erec'', p. 196, means by "'Hauptteil eines Abenteuerromans ' ist 
soust nicht belegt" I do not know. Can Erec, vss. 1-1843, be called a Hauptteil t 

' Hopkins, op. cit., p. 18. » Erec^, p. ix. 
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"Oisdive met hum en perece, 
Oisdive amenuise proece;' 
Oisdive esmuet les lecheries, 
Les jureces et drueries. 
Par lunc repos, et par oisdive 
Est juvente trop ententive 
As gas, as deduis, et as tables 
Et as autres gius deportables; 
Par lunc sejur et par repos 
Pueent Bretun perdre lur los" [vss. 11021 ff.]. 

This danger Gauvain, however, does not fear:' 

"Par neient estes en esfrei: 
Bone est la pais apres la guerre, 
Plus riche et mieldre en est la terre. 
Mult sunt bones les gaberies, 
Li deduit et les drueries: 
Pur la noblece de s'amie 
Fait juvenes hum chevalerie." 

That is, at a point in the narrative corresponding to that at 
which Cador points out the dangers of sloth, Erec falls a victim to 
them, but through "love," which Gauvain had praised as a spur 
to valor — and the bearing of Wace on our romance is again evident. 

But the kinship with the Brut is not confined to the beginning 

of the Erec. The trials of the lovers once over, and a contrasting 

theme being supplied by the Joie de la cour episode,' Crestien returns 

to the Arthurian background to complete his work. Erec's father 

dies at Carnant in Wales ;^ whereupon his son sets forth from Tinta- 

gel in Cornwall for Nantes in Brittany, there to receive the crown 

from Arthur himself. Arthur says to him: 

"La porteroiz real ansaingne, 
Corone el chief et ceptre el poing; 
Cest don et ceste enor vos doing" [6554]. 

At Nantes there are: 

contes et dus et rois, 
Normanz, Bretons, Escoz, Irois; 
D'Angleterre et de Cornoaille 

1 Cf. Cato I. 2: 

Plus vigila semper: ue somuo dedltus esto 
Nam diutuma quies vitiis alimenta ministrat. 

• Here Wace elaborates Geoffrey, who has no mention of Gauvain at this point. 

» For a discussion, see below, p. 15. 

* A Carnant .... 
Ou 11 rois Lac iere a sejor. 
According to Lot, Rom.. XXV (1896), 9, Bos Carnant which lay close to Tintagel. 
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I ot mout riche baronaille; 

Que des Gales jusqu'an Anjo, 

Ne el Mainne ne an Peito 

N'ot chevalier de grant afeire 

Ne jantil dame de bone eire, 

Que les mellors et les plus j antes 

Ne fussent a la cort a Nantes, 

Si con li rois les ot mandez [vss. 6645 ff.]. 

Compare, Brut, 10008 ff. : 

N'esteit pas tenuz pur curteis 
Escoz, ne Bretuns, ne Franceis, 
Normant, Angevin, ne Flamenc, 
Ne Burguignun, ne Loherene, 
De qui que il tenist sun fiu, 
Des Occident dusqu'a Munt Giu, 
Qui a la curt le rei n'alast. 

Thus, there succeeds another long enumeration which brings the 
insular territory of Erec's early exploits into close relationship with 
Brittany, Poitou, and Anjou — a territory not only connected, as 
Lot has shown,' with the traditional Guerec or Erec, but of political 
interest also in Crestien's own day.^ 

Here, then, Erec is crowned, and an elaborate account of the 
festivities brings the poem to a close. 

We see, therefore, that from wherever Crestien may have drawn 
his plot he presents it in a setting made familiar by Wace,' and 

» Rom., XXV (1896), 589. This Guerec, son of Alain Barbe-Torte, was Count of 
Nantes. " II gouverna cette vlUe d'abord en compagnle de son frSre Hoel, plus seul, 
aprSs la mort de celui-cl, en 981. Lul-m§me mourut vers 990. II fut nou molus que 
son frSre Hoel [cf. Wace) I'objet de rSclts 16gendalres." 

'In 1156, I.e., before the writing of the Erec, Geoffrey, brother of Henry II, succeeds 
a Ho61 de Bretagne, as count of Nantes. For details, see A. Richard, Hiatoire dea contea 
de Poitou, II, 123. 

' For the probable Influence ot the Brut on the Erec In matters of style, see P. M. 
Warren, MP, III (1906), 524 fl. Cador's speech has an analogue In Cligls, vss. 154 fl'.: 
Maint haut home por lor peresce 
Perdent grant los, que 11 porroient 
Avoir, SB par le monde errolent. 
Ne s'acordent bien ansamble 
Repos et los, si con moi samble; 
Car de rien nule ne s'alose 
Riches hon qui toz Jorz repose. 

And Gauvaln's in Ivain, vss. 2487 fl. : 

Honiz soit de saiute Marie, 
Qui por anpirier se marie! 
Amander doit de bele dame. 
Qui I'a a amie ou a fame. 
Si n'est puis drolz, que ele I'aint, 
Que ses los et ses pris remaint, 

although here Crestien is repeating the problem of the earlier romance. 
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elaborates an idea — the hero's sloth — which Wace adduced as one 
of the dangers of that setting. At the same time, Crestien tells 
the history of a character not even mentioned in the Brut, and works 
out a theme in detail which Wace does not develop beyond an inci- 
dental reference. 

Ill 

In considering now the central motif of the story (what Foerster 
calls the Verliegen}) we naturally turn to the conte d'avanture men- 

» Aeneas, is, of course, the classical example of the love-sick hero; see especially 
Aeneid Iv and Paral, op. cit., 180 ft. Erec, TSS. 5339 ff., 5891 ff., shows Crestien's knowl- 
edge of the story, in part doubtless on the basis of the Eneas; cf. A. Dressier, Der Ein- 
fixiss des alt-fram. En(as-Romans auf die altf. Litteratur, Bonn-Leipzig, 1907, reviewed in 
Bom., XXXVI (1907), 458-61. 

But Eree, vss. 4939 ft.: 

Mout est tost alee novele; 

Que riens nule n'est si isnele, 
suggests Aeneid iv. 174: 

Fama, malum qua non aliud velocixis ulltun, 
rather than Enias, vss. 1539 ff . : 

La fame vait par la contree, 

que Eneas I'a vergondee. 

Fame est molt merveillose chose, 

el ne fine ne ne repose; 



or Thibet, vss. 1101 ff.: 
or Troie, vss. 4773 ff. : 
or Brut, vss. 4663 ff. ; 



La fame en va par les contrges 
Que les puceles sent donnSes; 

RenomSe, que tost s'espant, 
Ne se tarja ne tant ne quant; 

Reuomge qui partut vole 

E qui de poi fait grant parole. 



[this form also in Troie, vs. 27409]; though no argument can be based on so common- 
place a trait, cf. Warren, MLN, XXIII (1908), 71, and Bou, vs. 4945, Charrete, vs. 4446. 
etc. 

Further, Enias, vss. 1449 fl., brings into relation amors and repose: 

Car amors est molt plus grifis chose. 

Quant en sejomB et repose, 

Et ki s'en vuelt bien delivrer, 

II ne deit mle reposer ; 

Se Ten s'en vuelt bien esloignier, 

Altre entente li a mestier. 

Car quant il entent altre part, 

Se li sovient d'amor plus tart; 

a passage in which Faral sees the influence of Ovid Remedia amoris, 136 fl. 

But the Dido-situation is not that of the Erec, and there is nothing in Crestien's 
poem to remind one directly of the passage in the Remedia, except the general asso- 
ciation of love and inactivity, since Ovid's idea is that repose engenders love (the reverse 
of the Erec), the cure of which thus is activity: 

Da vacuae menti, quo teneatur, opus. 
Tennyson's verse: "Molten down in mere uxoriousness " (ed. MacmlUan II, 87), as 
applied to Geraint, is a direct Vlrgilian reminiscence, not a part of the original story. 
Thus it will be found that the classical traits in the Erec are all superficial; that is, added 
by way of amplification, and in no way a part of the original setting. 

The extent to which Crestien could adapt a tale to the VirgiUan setting, in accord- 
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tioned by Crestien as his source. What type of story did this repre- 
sent ? And what specific elements of the Erec did it contain ? The 
answer to these questions is, I believe, to be found in a considera- 
tion of the Joie de la cow episode.^ 

It was Roques^ who first pointed out that this episode, long con- 
sidered an hors d'oeuvre inutile, is in reality a counterpart to Erec's 
quarrel with Enide. He says: "II ne me semble pas que Ton ait 
toujours assez exactement marqu6 I'opposition, cependant bien 
indiqu6 par Chretien, entre la sage Enide et sa romanesque cousine." 

But aside from this question of the two heroines, it is necessary 
to note the following: 

1. Mabonagrain's amie like Enide is from Lalut.' 

ance with his san[s] or learning, Is best observed In the Ivain. Compare Aeneid Iv. 
669: 

Heia age, rumpe moras. Varimn et mutabile semper 

Pemlna, etc. 

with Ivain, vss. 1436 fl.: 

§ue fame a plus de mil corages. 
elui corage qu'ele a ore 
Espoir chaugera ele ancore — 
Alnz le changera sanz "espoir," 

and Faral. op. cit., 180, note, on the theme, "alors a la mode," of the Inconstancy of 
women. 

Compare also the following: (1) 4«n. Iv. 35: "Esto: aegram nulll quondam flexere 
maritl," etc., Eneas, vss. 1327 fl., and Ivain, vss. 1598 fl., 1666 fl. (cf. Wilmotte, Bulletin, 
366); (2) EnSaa, vss. 1600 fl., and Ivain, vss. 2165 fl. (cf. Faral, op. cit., 186; Kritischer 
Jahresb. rom. Philologie, VIII, 2, p. 313); (3) Aen. Iv. 260: "Aenean fundantem arces 
ac tecta novantem," etc., Eneas, vs. 1605, and Ivain, vs. 2484. Prom these passages it 
will be seen that superficially considered Esclados has an analogue in Sichaeus, Lunete 
In Anna, Laudine in Dido, Gauvain (who rouses Ivain) in Mercury (who rouses Aeneas). 

Nor should we forget the parallel between Laudine and Jocasta of the Thibes; cf. 
van Hamel, Rom. Porschungen, XXXIII (1907), 911 fl.; Voretzsch, Einfahruna in das 
Studium der altframSs. LitteraturK 1913, p. 321; A.B.iVka., Die direkte Bedeals stilistisches 
Kunstmittel in den Romanen des K. v. T., 128, note 1, and recently Zenker, ZffS, XLI 
(1913), 3-4, p. 147, who ventures to suggest as a possibility "dass nlcht der Theben- 
roman den Ivain sondem umgekehrt eine aitere Fassimg des letzteren jenen beeinflusst 
hatl" [71. 

The entire question, moreover, of remarriage should be viewed in the light of the 
contemporary practice; cf. Luchaire, Societe franfaise au temps de Ph. Auguste', 1909; 
and A. Richard, Hiatoire des contea de Poitou, 1903, II, 108, on the remarriage of Aliinor 
of Poitou. See Zenker, loc. cit. 

' Erec, vss. 5367-6510. In vs. 5445 the episode is called an avanture. But see 
vs. 1483. In vs. 5737 the poet says: 

Que del vergier ne vos retraie 
Lone Vestoire chose veraie. 

« In a review (Horn., XXXIX [1910], 380) of Mme Lot's (Mile Borodlne) interesting 
dissertation. La femme et I' amour au XII' siicle d'apris lea poimes de C.d.T., 1909. 

» I have previously (MP, VII [1909], 154) tadlcated that there may be some connec- 
tion between this place and Landuc, from which Laudine hails. 
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2. As the result of a don'^ made her in his youth, she holds him: 

"a lone sejor; 
Ne cuidoit pas que a nul jor 
Delist an cest vergier antrer 
Vassaus qui me polst outrer. 
Por ce me cuida a delivre 
Toz les jorz que j' eiisse a vivre, 
Avuec li tenir an prison" [vss. 6091 ff.]. 

3. We must reverse Foerster's statement:^ "das bekannte 
Marchenmotiv von der Befreiung einer Jungfrau aus der Gefangen- 
schaft eines Riesen," since Mabonagrain and not his amie is the real 
captive. 

4. Erec's victory sets Mabonagrain free; it restores his sover- 
eignty, which he had sacrificed to his amie. In other words, the 
value of the episode consists in the contrast it affords to Erec's own 
experience: Mabonagrain, unable to triumph alone over his imperious 
lady, does so with Erec's assistance. 

So much for the courtois aspect of the episode, in the explanation 
of which I differ from Roques only in emphasizing, as it appears 
Crestien intends us to do, the rdles of Erec and Mabonagrain as 
well as those of Enide and her nameless cousin. As for the episode 
proper, its "otherworld" character was first recognized by Philipot' 
in 1896. He says: "A regard du sujet d'Erec, Chretien de T. a 
procM^ comme il procedera plus tard pour le sujet d'Yvain. Dans 
les deux cas, un th^me l^gendaire, f^erique, ^volue sous sa main 
vers le conte sentimental . . . ." And after outlining the theme 
of the Ivain he goes on to state Crestien's method in the Erec. The 
framework of the romance, he thinks, was the conte d'avanture, to 
which, however, was added " apres coup .... un conte de caract^re 
tout different, rappelant de tr^s pres le type repr&ente par la Griseli- 
dis de Boccace." This latter he leaves aside for future discussion, 
confining his attention to the former — "le cadre" as he says — 
"dont 'la Joie de la cour' est une survivance importante." 

■ Cf. the geis in Irish stories. The matter is treated in Gertrude Schoepperle's 
Tristan and Isolt, Frankfurt a.M. and London, 1913; see index rerum. 

2 Erec^, xxiii. The more primitive version is that in which the "lady" is dominant. 
• CI. his study in Rom., XXV (1896), 258 ff. 
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It would be superfluous to retrace here the steps whereby PhiUpot 
identifies this episode with the familiar "fairy-mistress" situation. 
Brown' has since, independently of Philipot, gone over the ground 
in connection especially with the Ivain. More recently still Ehris- 
mann^ has brought out the important parallel, which neither Brown 
nor Philipot mentions, between the love-sickness of Cuchulinn and 
the uxoriousness of Erec. 

But it is essential to add that of the three traits common to the 
Erec-Ivain and the Celtic otherworld stories — namely, the journey 
to the otherworld, the combat in behalf of the fee, and the sloth of 
the hero — the first and the third are best exemplified in the Irish 
Imrama, in which both Philipot and Kolbing' found specific traits 
of Crestien's two romances. 

The oldest Imram is that of Bran.^ Meyer says' it "was written 
in the seventh century," though the extant MSS are derived from a 
tenth-century copy. 

The story begins with (a) the lulling to sleep of the hero by the 
fairy-mistress (cf. Serglige), who then describes her abode. It is 
Emain, a distant isle (p. 4), having a delightful plain on which games 
are held; feet of white bronze under it through beautiful ages 
(p. 6) ; an ancient tree is there with blossoms, on which birds call to 
the hours; joy is known, unknown is waihng or treachery, without 

' [Harvard] Studies and Notes, VIII, 1903. 

' Paul A. Braune's Beitrdge, XXX (1905), 39; cl. Windisch, Irische Texte, I, 216, 13; 
Thumeysen, Sagen aus dem alien Irland, 92: 

Steh auf vom Schlaf , du Ulterheld, 
Erwach gesund und froh; 

A. H. Leahy, Heroic Romances of Ireland, 1906, I, 68: 

Stand up, O thou hero of Ulster! 

Wake Irom sleep! rise up, joyful and sound! 
To this should be added: AUill's love-sickness for Etftin in the Tochmarc Etdine (text 
in Windisch, op. cit., I, 121 ft.; transl. in Thurneysen, op. cit., Leahy, I, 11 ff. ; see Revue 
cellique, III, 343 fl., and Zeits. f. cell. Phil., V, 522). Et&in sings: 

Young man, of the strong step and splendid. 
What hath bound thee ? what ill dost thou bear 7 

Finally, compare the Aislinge Oengusso (Vision of Oengus), Revue cellique, III, 347. 
The sloth which overcomes the hero in the otherworld is often connected with the super- 
natiu-al passage of time; see Revue celt., X, 212 fl.; Voyage of Bran (Grimm Library, 
IV), p. 30. 

■ Zeits. f. vergleich. Litleraturgesch., XI, 442-48; cf. Brown, Twain, p. 86. For the 
Imram Snedgusa and the Navigalio S. Brandani, see Zimmer, Haupt's Zeitsch., XXXIII, 
218, 298. See the discussion in Brown, op. cit., 85 fl. 

' Text ed. by Kuno Meyer, Grimm Library, IV. Cf. Zimmer, op. cit., 261; Strachan, 
Philol. Soc. Trans., 1899-1901, p. 55, note. 
' Op. cit., p. xvl. 
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grief, without sorrow, without death, without any sickness, without 
debility (p. 6) ; a variegated land, splendour on a diadem of beauty, 
whence the white cloud glistens (p. 12). 

b) She tells Bran : 

"Do not fall on a bed of sloth, 
Let not thy intoxication overcome thee, 
Begin a voyage across the clear sea, 
If perchance thou mayst reach the land of women." 

c) So Bran and his companions set forth; when they have been 
at sea two days and two nights, Manannan, son of Ler, utters 
prophecies to Bran. Among other things he says : 

"Along the top of a wood has swum 
Thy coracle across ridges, 
There is a wood of beautiful fruit 
Under the prow of thy little skiff'" [p. 20]. 

d) Bran then comes to an island. He rows round about it, and 
a large host is gaping and laughing. They are all looking at Bran 
and his people, but will not stay to converse with them. Bran 
then sends one of his people on the island. He ranges himself with 
the others, and is gaping at them like the other men of the island. 
The name of the island is the Island of Joy (p. 28). 

e) Not long afterward they reach the Land of Women. Says 
the chief of the women: "Come hither on land, Bran, son of 
Febal! Welcome is thy advent!" Bran does not venture to go 
on shore. The woman throws a ball of thread to Bran straight over 
his face. Bran puts his hand on the ball, which cleaves to his palm. 
The thread of the ball is in the woman's hand, and she pulls the 
coracle toward the port. Thereupon they go into a large house, 
in which is a bed for every couple, even thrice nine beds. The food 
that is put on every dish vanishes not from them. It seems a year 
to them that they are there — ^it chances to be many years. No 
savour is wanting to them (p. 30). 

/) Home-sickness seizes one of them, even Nechtan the son of 
Collbran. His kindred keep praying Bran that he shall go to 
Ireland with him. The woman says to them their going will make 

■ A wood with blossom and fruit, 
On which is the vine's veritable fragrance, 
A wood without decay, without defect, 
On which are leaves ol golden hue. 
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them rue. However, they go, and the woman says that none of 
them shall touch the land (p. 32). Nechtan disobeys this advice 
and is turned to ashes. Bran, having told his adventures, apparently 
continues to wander. 

A similar tale, though much expanded and presumably of later 
date,' is the Imram Curaig Maelduin^ or the Voyage of Maelduin. 
But the framework of this tale is so elastic that just as in the later 
Arthurian stories the same episode is often repeated in a variant 
form.* 

In incident 22, Maelduin and seventeen companions reach a 
sea resembling green glass. Such is its purity that the gravel and 
the sand of the sea are clearly visible through it. (a) Soon after- 
ward they put forth into another sea like a cloud, and it appeared 
to them that it would not support them or the boat. Below them 
they then beheld roofed strongholds and a beautiful country. 
Here there was a monstrous beast in a tree, and about it a drove 
of herds and flocks, and an armed herdsman. 

Then an island came into view (d), and up around it rose the sea, 
making vast cliffs (of water). From the island people shouted at 
them derisively, and a woman pelted them from below with large 
nuts which remained (floating) on the waves above by them. Then 
they saw an island above which was an arch of water like a rain- 
bow; and a great column of silver, and not a single sod of earth 
was about it, but (only) the boundless ocean; and also an island 
on a single pedestal, to wit, one foot supporting it. And they 
rowed round it to seek a way into it, and they found no way there- 
into. But they saw down in the base of the pedestal a closed door 
under lock. They understood that that was the way by which the 
island was entered, (e) Finally, they reached a large island, and 
there was a great plain therein, and on this a great table-land, 
heatherless, but grassy and smooth. They saw in that island near 
the sea a fortress, large, high, and strong, and a great house therein 
adorned and with good couches.* Seventeen grown-up girls were 

> Zinimer dates it in the eighth or ninth century; cf. CSsar Boser, Bom., XXII 
(1893), 583. 

' For translation see Stokes, Revue celtique, IX, 447-95; X, 50-95. 
» Cf. Nutt, Voyage of Bran, I, 166 ft. 
• Cf. my " Castle of the Grail," Elliott-Studies, p. 47. 
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there, preparing a bath. And Maelduin and his men landed on 
that island and sate on a hillock before the fort. Maelduin said 
this: "We are sure that yonder bath is getting ready for us." Now 
at the hour of none they beheld a rider on a horse of victory (coming) 
to the fortress. A good, adorned horsecloth under her seat: she 
wore a hood, blue and .... she wore a bordered, purple mantle. 
Gloves with gold embroidery on her hands; and on her feet adorned 
sandals. As she alighted, a girl of the girls at once took the horse. 
Then she entered the fortress and went into the bath. Then they 
saw it was a woman that had alighted from the horse, and not long 
afterward came a girl of the girls unto them. "Welcome is your 
arrival!" said she. "Come into the fort, the queen invites you." 
So they entered the fort and they all bathed. The queen sat on one 
side of the house, and her seventeen girls about her. Maelduin 
sat bn the other side, overagainst the queen, with his seventeen 
men around him. After dinner — ^which was plentiful — the seventeen 
men and the seventeen grown-up girls slept together, and Maelduin 
slept with the queen. Then after morning they arose (to depart). 
"Stay here," saith the queen, "and age will not fall on you, but the 
age that ye have attained, and lasting life ye shall have always; and 
what came to you last night shall come to you every night without 
any labour. And be no longer awandering from island to island 
on the ocean!" 

"Tell us," saith Maelduin, "how thou art here." 

" Not hard (to say) indeed," she saith. "There dwelt a good man 
in this island, the king of the island. To him I bore yon seventeen 
girls, and I was their mother. Then their father died, and left no 
heir. So I took the kingship of this island after him. Every day," 
she saith, "I go into the great plain there is in the island, to judge 
the folk and to decide (their disputes)." 

"But why dost thou leave us today?" saith Maelduin. 
"Unless I go," she saith, "what happened to us last night will 
not come to us (again). Only stay," she saith, "in your house, 
and ye need not labour. I will go to judge the folk for sake 
of you." 

(/) So they abode in that island for the three months of win- 
ter; and it seemed to them that (those months) were three years. 
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"It is long we are here," saith one of his people to Maelduin. "Why- 
do we not fare to our country?" saith he. 

"What you say is not good," saith Maelduin, "for we shall not 
find in our country aught better than that which we find here." 

(But) his people began to murmur greatly against Maelduin, and 
they said this: "Great is the love which Maelduin hath for his 
woman. Let him, then, stay with her if he so desires," saith the 
people. "We will go to our country." 

"I will not stay after you," saith Maelduin. 

One day, then, the queen went to the judging whereunto she used 
to go every day. When she had gone they went on board their 
boat. Then she came on her horse and flung a clew after them, 
and Maelduin caught it, and it clung to his hand. A thread of the 
clew was in her hand, and she drew the boat unto her, by means of 
the thread, back to the harbour. 

.... Then they came to (this) counsel. " Of this we are sure, 
now," saith his people, "that great is Maelduin's love for his woman. 
Therefore he attends the clew that it may cleave to his hand and 
that we may be brought back to the fortress." "Let someone else 
attend the clew," saith Maelduin, "and if it clings to his hand, let 

his hand be cut off." This happened But when she saw that, 

she at once began to wail and shriek, so that all the land was one 
cry, wail, and shrieking. In that wise they escaped from her out 
of the island.! 

In the above, we have not only a clear expression of the central 
theme of our romance (the Verliegen) but, linked with it, an other- 
world visit analogous in many details to the Joie de la cour in 

1 It should be noted that Zimmer, op. cit., 328, would explain the episode of the 
"amorous queen" as influenced In part by Virgil. The writer knew the Aneid and 
shaped bis version to agree with it. The argument in no way affects the validity oj 
our hypothesis: an otherworld tale colored by classical influence would appeal the 
more strongly to a Frenchman's taste. But we are not arguing that Crestien borrowed 
directly from the Imrama. 

Another tale o( interest here, though of a late date, is the Adventures of Teigue, 
son of Clan; cf. Siha Gadelica, II, 385-40; the text is in I, 343-59. See Nutt, Voyai/e 
of Bran, I, 205, and Brown, Iwain, 74, note. Here the hero finds on a hill: "a white- 
bodied lady," "the fairest of the world's women," and on a second UU "a queen of 
gracious form draped in a vesture of golden fabric." He meets, too, with Connla, son 
of Conn of the Hundred Battles, who "held in his hand a fragrant apple having the 
color of gold ; a third part of it he would eat and still, for all he consumed, never a whit 
would it be diminished. This fruit it was that supported the pair of them (Connla and 
his maiden) , and when once they had partalsen of it neither age nor dimness could aflect 
them." See also Eachtra Airt meic Cuind {Eriu, III, 150 ff.). 
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Erec. Thus (cf. a and e), in Bran, Maelduin, Erec,^ the place of 
amorous deUght is a plain on an island, difficult of access. In Bran 
it is a variegated land, "splendour on diadem of beauty whence the 
white cloud glistens." In Maelduin the sea itself is "like a cloud," 
and does not seem able to support the travelers; about one island 
the sea makes "vast cliffs of water." Compare Erec, vs. 5739: 

El vergier n'avoit anviron 

Mur ne paliz se de I'er non; 

Mas de I'er art da totes parz 

Par nigromance clos li jarz;^ 

and the dos de nuage in the Geraint. In Maelduin the voyagers 
see "near the sea, a fortress, large, high, and strong," in front of 
which the hero seats himself.' So in Erec, vs. 5370, Brandigan is 
described as follows: 

Et vienent devant las breteschas 
D'un chastal fort at riche et bel, 
Clos tot antor de mur novel; 



Li rois Evrains la fist fermer. 
Qui I'a tenu an quite^ 
Trestoz les jors de son a6, 
Et tandra trestota sa vie; 
Mes fermer ne la fist il mie 
For ca qu'il dotast nules janz; 
Mes li chastiaus an est plus janz.* 

Here the visitors are hospitably received; nothing is lacking to 
satisfy their physical needs.* 

1 Vs. 5397: "L'isle, ou li chastiaus est assis." 

« Tlie words Cae Nywl in tlie Geraint ="enclosure ofmist" (see Red Book, ed. Rliys 
and Evans, p. 809; also White Book, ed. Evans). Compare further the "druldical mist" 
in the Fled Bricrend, ed. Henderson (cited by Brown, Iwain, a Study, 53, note) and the 
note of Brown, PMLA, XX (1905), 677, note 8. 

» The omission of the combat pertains to the nature of the Imrama; see Brown, 
op, cit,, 57. 

' See I vain, 191: 

Antral et vi une bretesche 
A demie liue galesche 

IDt sor ie pont an piez estoit 
Oil cui la forteresce estoit. 

' Crestien says, vss. 5584 ff. : 

Quanquo cuers desirre et covoite, 
Orent plenierement la nuit, 
Oisiaus et veneison et fruit 
Et vin de diverse meniere; 
Mes tot passe la bele chlere! 
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As for the vergier in which the combat occurs, its otherworld 

traits are quite clear: 

Et tot est6 et tot iver 

I avoit flors et fruit meiir; 

Et li fruiz' avoit tel elir, 

Que leanz se leissoit mangier: 

Au porter fors feisoit dangier; 

Car qui point porter an vossist, 

Ja mes a I'uis ne revenist, 

Ne ja mes del vergier n'issist 

Tant qu'an son leu le fruit meist [vss. 5746 £f.]. 
And further, 5755: 

Ne soz ciel n'a oisel volant,^ 

Qui pleise a horn, qui n'i chant 

Por lui deduire et resjoir, 

Que I'an n'an i poist oir 

Plusors de chascune nature; 

Erec aloit lance sor fautre 
Parmi le vergier chevauchant, 
Qui mout se delitoit el chant 
Des oisiaus qui leanz chantoient, 

(6) and (/). The Verliegen, expressed twice in our poem, once in 
the complaint over Erec,' and again by the don of which Mabona- 
grain is the victim, is rendered in the Imrama by the murmur of 
the hero's companions and, symbolically, by the clew or ball of thread 
whereby the hero is dravra (back*) to the f6e's land. 

But the same idea appears also in the advice given by the f6e 
before Bran's visit to her land :^ 

"Do not fall on a bed of sloth. 
Let not thy intoxication overcome thee." 

1 On this see above note, the fruit in the Adventures of Telgue, and in the Echtra 
Condla Chaim (Zimmer, op. cit., 26211.), and many other passages, especially those in 
the Eachtra Airt meic Cuind (Eriu, III, 150 ft.). 

" The parallel here, however, is rather between I vain, vss. 460 fl., and the Imrama; 
see Brown, loc, cit., for the most recent discussion. While the Erec contains no reference 
to the "hours" which the birds call (.Ivain, vs. 471) nor to the fact that they settle densely 
on the otherworld tree, yet the mention of them at this point Is significant. 

• See vss. 2443 fl., vss. 2463 fl. « In the Maelduin. 

' In this way the "fee's Injunction" and the "ball of thread" differ in their results 
but agree in the essential fact that in each instance the love for the fee threatens the hero 
with inactivity. In the first case she fears his inactivity will come too soon, before he 
Is in her power; in the second she wishes him to be inactive for her own sake. 

This Imperious quality of the fee is characteristic; see Brown, loc. cit., and Miss 
Paton, Fairy Mythology of Arthurian Romance (RadcUfle College Monographs, XIII), 
passim. In Ivain, Laudine retains this trait; Ivain's activity she would center on the 
defense of the fountain, but he is none the less to be in her control; cf. MP, VII, 163. 
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(d) The visit to the fie's land is preceded in both Irish tales by 
the sight of an island whose inhabitants mock the travelers. In 
Bran it is called the Island of Joy (Inis Subai).'^ 

The inhabitants of Brandigan give Erec a similar reception as 

he fares forth:'' 

Disoient tuit: "Hai! hai! 

Chevaliers! Joie t' a trai, 

Cele que tu cuides conquerre, 

Mes ton duel et ta mort vas querre" [vss. 5705 ff.]. 

Other details could be added. For instance, Mabonagrain' is 
an obvious denizen of the otherworld, paralleling the Ider of the 
first part of the romance; Guivret is himself a dwarf -king, an inhabit- 
ant of an 

haute tor, 
Qui close estoit de mur antor, 
Et de foss4 le et parfont [3673]; 

it is he who directs Erec to Brandigan, etc. But enough has been 
said to show the nature of Crestien's conte d'avaniure. 

On the whole, we may picture it to ourselves as follows: 
A. The famiUar situation of the otherworld journey. 
Here a mortal hero of renown visits the otherworld (in Erec = 
Lalut, in 7i;am=Landuc), in behalf of a fie whose ohampion (or, 
later, enemy) he vanquishes. The latter, when not the fSe's lover, 
is a relative. Thus Ider the son of Nu (Irish Nuatha, Welsh Nudd) 
is Enide's uncle, but Mabonagrain is the lover of the heroine of the 

1 Philipot, op. cit., 290; the same term occurs in Condla, % 6, AVindisch, Kurzgefasste 
Irische Grammatik, 118-20. Crestien's courtois expression Joie de la coH (vs. 5465) 
receives conflrmatiou from the passage in the Eructatit, ed. Jenkins, vss. 33-34: 

Que droiz est que chascuns s'atort 

Contre la joie de la cort. 

> Of. Ivain, VS. 5115: 

Mai veigniez, sire, mal veigniezi 
Cist osteus vos tu anseignlez 
Por mal et por honte andurer; 

Charrete, vs. 1678: 

Veez le chevalier, veez. 

Qm fu menez sor la charrete! 

N'i et mes nui qui s'antremete 
De joer tant com il i iert. 
Daliez et, qui joer i quiert. 

• See Pliillpot, loc. cit., and W. J. Gruflydd, "Mabou ab Modron" In the Revue 
eeltique, XXXIII (1912), 452 fl. Like Esclados in the Ivain, he is a "red" knight; cf. 

Erec (5899), . < j, 

ArmS dimes armes vermoilles. 

Qui mout estoit granz a mervollles. 
Ct. Brown, PMLA, XX (1905), 678, note. 
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episode (like Esclados in Ivain), and a nephew of Evrain.^ Having 
won the /^e's favor, the hero succumbs or is in danger of succumb- 
ing to her charms until roused by his companions. Then, he 
wanders distraught until restored to the good graces of his mis- 
tress, or as in the Serglige' until the spell whereby she holds him 
is broken. 

B. The reduplication of this theme, either before Crestien or 
by him (cf. the Pesme Avaniure in Ivain, vs. 5107), in such a way 
that it is related: 

1. As an adventure of chivalry, pure and simple, in which the 
hero of the tale wins a name and a bride. Here the imperious f4e 
is rationalized into a mortal amie, and the otherworld combat 
becomes a beauty-contest decided by combat and known as the 
Sparrow-hawk Adventure.' 

The hero is now supreme in power except that "love" which 
conquers all also conquers him. In this regard, and in her general 

' In the Geraint, Edem is the nephew of Ynywl, thus the cousin of Enid. See Lotb, 
Les Mabinogion, II. 121. In Wolfram's Parzivat, Ider [Ither] is Arthur's cousin, S 498, 13. 
For Ider as the lover of Guenievre herself, see H. Gelzer, Einleitung lu einer 
kritischen Auagabe des altfranzQaiscken Yderromans, Strassburg-dissertation, 1908, p. 45. 
Gwynn, another son of Nudd, occurs in the Kulhwoh and Olwen; see Loth, op. cii., 
1, 252, where it is pointed out that Nuada =Nudd is a king of the Tuatha D§ Danaan; 
cf. further, Nutt, Voyage of Bran, and my "Castle of the Grail," Elliott-Studies, i^ ft. 
The mythological basis of Crestieu's account is thus evident. 

Brown, Twain, 49, says: *'In the Serglige, the Loegaire, and their Welsh analogues, 
the notion of fighting is present, and the fie, except in the Tale of Loegaire, has a husband 
or a suitor like any mortal woman. From this the step to regarding her as more or less 
in the power of a warrior, who must be overthrown before she can be reached, is a natural 
one." Ider, like Mabonagraiu, is a red knight; see Brown, PMLA, XX (1905), 678, 
notes 1 and 2, and my own note in MP, IX (1912), 294. 

' The madness of Cuchulinn is paraphrased as follows by Thumeysen, Sagen aus 
d. alten Irland, 104: " Da that Culanns Hund drei Sprtlnge in die H5he und drei Spriinge 
stldwarts nach Luachtra [read Ltlacra] und lebte lange Zeit oime Trank u. Speise auf dem 
Gebirge, und Jede Nacht pflegte er auf der Strasse von Mittel-Luachtra [read Ltiacra] zu 
schlafeu. 

"Emer aber ging nach Emin zu Couchobar und berichtete Hun, wie es mit Culanns 
Hund stehe. Da sandte Conchobar die Fili imd die Manner der Kunst und die Druiden 
von Ulster nach Uun aus, sie soUten ihn festnelmien imd nach Emin bringen. Culanns 
Hund suchte zwar die Manner der Kunst zu tbten; aber sie saugen ihm Zauberspriiche 
entgegeu und hielten seine Hande u. FUsse fest, bis ihm die Beslnnxmg wiederzukehren 
begann. Da bat er sie imi einen Trunk. Die Druiden gaben ihm ein Vergessenheits- 
trank; wie er den getrunkeu hatte, erinnerte er sich nicht mehr an Fann noch an alles, 
was er gethan hatte. Auch Emer gab man Vergessenheitstranke ; denn ihr Zustand 
war nicht besser. Und Manannan schtlttelte den Mantel zwischen Culanns Hund und 
Fann, auf dass sie nie mehr zusammentreflen konnten." Text in Windisch, Irische 
Texte, I, 226, Cf. 330; French paraphrase in D'Arbols and Dottin, Epopie celtique en 
Irlande, 174; for English see Leahy, op. cit., I, 85. 

' See above, p. 6. 
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characteristics, the amie's influence is still dominant. In other 
words, a romantic reworking of the situation in chivalric garb. 

2. As a tale of "magic" or enchantment, which it is the function 
of the hero to destroy in order to liberate the knight enthralled 
by the fie. In this portion the otherworld traits are well preserved, 
as our discussion has shown. 

As a result of this reduplication, the hero's madness or desmesure, 
when threatened with the displeasure of his amie, is given exceptional 
importance. As we saw above, Crestien lays great emphasis on this 
fact since it is the fury (or desmesure) of Erec' which constitutes 
the dramatic element of the plot. 

But it will be said, in what form did the tale reach Crestien? 
To this question it seems no satisfactory answer can be given. In 
all probability, Crestien's source was oral,^ and nobody can say what 
form such an oral source would have. The poet, to be sure, testifies 
that the plot was concerned with Erec, who is known from other 
sources as a legendary hero;' so that a certain rationalization would 
already be characteristic of the source, but the extent to which this 
is true is likewise obscure. 

Now, it is at this juncture that many scholars adduce 
the evidence of the Welsh Gemint. For if, as Zenker and Edens 

1 1 am anticipated by Smimov, Revue celligue. XXXIII (1912), 132 ff., in the use of 
tlie word desmesure. But Smimov makes no attempt to explain tlie origin of tliis motif. 
He is, however, quite right in saying: "c'est la 'desmesure' d'Erec qui le pousse 3, refuser 
tout secours et a vouloir poursuivre son expSdition a lul seul. " That explains Kei's 
burlesque attempt to bring Erec baclf to Arthur — an attempt which yields only to 
Gauvain's superior intelligence or sara (4112). 

The situation is repeated in Ivain (2255), and again in Perceval (4155, Baist's text). 
In fact both of these romances repeat the motif of madness due to a reproach from the 
otherworld inhabitant. Of. Ivain, vs. 2774 : 

Yvains respondre ne li puet. 
Que sans et parole li faut; 
vs. 2804: 

Lors li monta uns torbeillons 
El chief si granz que il forsane, 
Lors se descire et se depane 
Et fuit par chans el par arees 
Et leisse ses janz esgarees. 
Qui se mervoillent, ou puet estre ; 
and Perceval (Baist), vs. 6179; 

Percevaus, ce conte I'estoire, 
A si perdue la memoire 
Que deu ne li sovient mats. 
Also Charrete, vss. 4352 ff., when Lancelot is reproached by Guenievre. 

I called attention to this similarity in the motivation of Crestien's Arthurian works 
(save Cliges) in MP. IX (1912), 294. 

' "Die Erzahlung eines wandemden Spielmanns," Erec^, XXII. 
• Above, p. 13. 
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argue/ the Geraint, though based on a French original, represents a 
more primitive source than the Erec, it would of course be of value 
in settling Crestien's original. Without attempting here to deter- 
mine so complex a problem as the relationship of the Geraint to the 
Erec we may at least draw attention to the following facts: (1) The 
Erec rather than the Geraint gives evidence of being primitive. (2) 
As we have indicated,^ the prologue of the Erec repeats, in the main, 
the prologues of Thebes and Troie. Knowing the type of "elabora- 
tion" in these works, we can assume that Crestien's method was at 
least similar. That is, he would tend to interpret in courtois terms 
the donnees of his original rather than to alter his original in any of 
its characteristic features. 

In short, granting even that the Geraint were not derived from 
the Erec,^ we need not assume on that account that the Geraint is 
closer to the common original than the Erec. On the contrary, 
the Erec can be explained independently of the Welsh work. Let 
us now consider these questions more closely. 

IV 

Arguing on the evidence of the Joie de la cour episode, Philipot 
concluded* that the Geraint (G) was virtually derived from a version 
of Crestien's work (E). G lacks the trait which gives the episode 
its name in E, and which, by comparison with the Bran, we saw is 
characteristic of the episode. Except for the dos de nuage (after 
which the G form is named), G also lacks the characteristic other- 
world landscape : there is no island fortress, no special land of plenty, 
no marvelous song-birds, no mocking inhabitants, etc. But above 

' Bdens, op. cii.; Zenker, Zur Mabinogionfrage, Halle, 1912. See also Foerster, 
LMerarisches Zentralblatt, August 26, 1911, pp. 1120-24; Edens, with reply of Foerster, 
ibid., November 18, 1911, 1522-27; ibid., December 2, 1911, 1590-91; Foerster, 
ZffS, XXXVIII (1911), 149-95; Zenker, ibid., XL (1913), 186-212; Ph. A. Becker, 
LiUeraturblatt f. germ. u. rom. Phil, 1913, col. 19-26; Zenker, ZffS, XLI (1913), 3, 
131-65. I have tried as far as possible to maintain a neutral attitude in what seems to 
me an imfortunate controversy. 

« For bibliography, see below, p. 41. 

• It nowhere claims to be. 

« His words (op. cit., 294) are: "Sans doute, pour i'gpisode qui nous occupe, la com- 
paraison de M. Othmer fitait incomplete et raplde, puisqu'elle ne tenait compte que de 
deux textes mis en prfisence. Mais on voit qu'une fitude plus attentive et plus fiteudue 
de la Joie de la cour ue nous a pas conduit, pour cet Spisode, & des conclusions diflerentes 
des siennes." 
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all, G omits the "emprisonment" motif which gives E its meaning 
and Crestien his contrasting theme. In G the episode is a footless 
addition to the rest of the story: to his other exploits Geraint now 
adds that of destroying enchantment, otherwise the episode has no 
meaning. 

At this point in the narrative, then, G is certainly not primitive 
in the sense that it is not only farther removed than E from the well- 
known concept of the otherworld as a plain of delight from which 
the ordinary mortal cannot escape, but lacks the inherent interest 
present in E.' 

It seems to me this priority of E extends also to the main issue 
of the story: the hero's attitude toward Enide (in G Enid). Edens 
and Zenker argue that since Erec, unlike Geraint, is not jealous of 
Enide, his reconciliation lacks reason. In Edens' own words: "die 
ratio essendi, da nach Chr. tiberhaupt kein Verschulden oder ver- 
meintliches Verschulden auf Seiten Enides vorliegt." Conse- 
quently, it is said, the original possessed the jealousy motif which 
Crestien suppressed for aesthetic reasons {aus aesthetischen Ruck- 
sichten)? And Zenker concludes with the remark that "Somit 
bietet das im Mab. vorhandene Eifersuchtsmotiv geradezu den 
Schliissel zum Verstandnis Geraints, bezw. Erecs Verhalten gegen 
Enide, es ist fiir die ganze Erzahlung unentbehrlich, es muss also 
auch in Chrs. Quelle schon vorhanden gewesen sein." 

Now we saw (1) that Erec's wrath is amply explained on the 
basis of sovereignty. Having eased his anger and realized that 
Enide can submit, he naturally and willingly forgives her reproach. 
But nothing in his behavior would indicate that he had been modeled 
on a character actuated by jealousy. We saw (2) that the starting- 
point of the entire situation is the fairy-mistress control — the oppres- 
sive nature of which is clearly stated in the Joie de la cour episode, 
where Mabonagrain is all that Erec would not be. This domina- 
tion of the woman is characteristic of the Arthurian (Celtic) tales 
as a class. Compare, to mention only classical examples, Maelduin's 

■ By inherent interest is meant tlie "emprisonment" featiire, not the contrast 
Crestien malces between this and Erec's condition. 

' Cf. Edens, op. cit., 91 and 100; and Zeulser, Zur Mabinogionfrage, 74: "er [Crestien] 
liat es aber getilgt, ofleubar weil ilmi ' bei dem rein idealen Llcht, in dem er Erecs Ver- 
haltnis zu Enide schildert, ein solcher Verdacht Erecs vmwiirdig scliieu. ' " 
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(or Bran's) attitude to the Queen, Diarmaid's to Grainne, Naisi's 
to Deirdre, Connla's to the fairy, Tristan's to Isolt,' Lancelot's to 
Guinevere, Merhn's to Viviene, etc. In the Cuchuhnn story, it is 
the passion of Emer which compels Fand to yield Cuchulinn. Miss 
Paton well expressed the general idea when she said:^ 

In the fairy mythology of romance the law is invariable that for the 
mortal who once has experienced the fairy control there is no true release, 
and that the fay is never to be thwarted in her plans to win the hero whose 
love she seeks. Hence, although she often appears in the pages of romance 
as a capricious mistress who with astonishing fertility of resource provides 
adventures for mortals, she really moves in accordance with a definite law 
of her nature, the law of absolute supremacy whenever she pleases to exer- 
cise her control, and this control is primarily effective for the welfare of the 
knight she loves. 

Finally, (3) the Welsh text distinctly states: "une autre pens6e 
le mit en ^moi: c'est que ce n'^tait pas par soUicitude pour lui 
qu'elle avait ainsi parl6, mais par amour pour un autre qu'elle lui 
pr6f6rait et parce qu'elle d^sirait se s^parer de lui." This passage 
seems to me clear: Geraint's primary impulse is not jealousy; he 
becomes jealous as an afterthought. And why ? Because, I believe, 
the text was written or composed by one who no longer felt the real 
motive of the story, and thus attempted to strengthen the situation 
by the addition of a fresh motive, the ex post facto of which is evident 
from the fact that Geraint, no more than Erec, acts like a jealous 
man. 

It therefore follows that, whatever the actual relationship of 
G to E may be, Edens' chief argument for the traditional priority 
of G falls to the ground. • Crestien's idea of desmesure is not only 
better literature, it is also, in the light of such evidence as we have, 
more primitive in character. To assume, however, as Edens and 
Zenker do, that Crestien suppressed the jealousy motif of his source 
is to assume that he unconsciously restored the story to an earlier 
plane; and this is hardly credible. 

So much for the main problem as it appears to us in G; let us 
now consider certain specific details. 

Edens argues again and again that whenever G is clearer and 

> See now Miss Schoepperle, op. cit., 395 ff. 

* Fairy Mythology of Arthurian Romance (Radclifle Monographs* XIII), chap, i, 
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more logical than E, it is therefore more primitive. It is obvious, 
however, that a more logical version is not ipso facto a more primitive 
one. But however that may be, an examination of Crestien's 
obscurities will show that more often than not they are the result 
of his closer adherence to the traditional source. Most of these 
are enumerated by Edens (pp. 123 ff.). I shall follow his order. 

1. How, he says, do the inhabitants of Brandigan know that 
Erec and not Guivret is the hero of the adventure? 

Guivret is a dwarf (3870), de cors petiz (3679), his abode is a tor 
on a tertre or "hill"; and when Erec asks him about Brandigan, he 

says: 

mout bien le sai, 
La v^rit^ vos an dirai. 

Obviously he is a stock-figure of the otherworld,* and would be 
known as such to its inhabitants. Hence it requires no perspicacity 
on their part to see that Erec and not he is the knight in search of 
adventure. 

2. Why should the clos de I'er be said to be impenetrable if any- 
one can enter the vergier with ease ? 

Crestien says: 

Leanz par una estroite antree 
Est la torbe des jans antree [vss. 5765 ff.]. 
So that although 

de I'er est de totes parz 
Par nigromance clos 11 jarz 
Si que riens antrer n'i pooit, 
Se par dessore n'i voloit [vss. 5741 ff.], 

there was also, as in most such accounts, a narrow gateway through 
which the company went. Of. the revolving rampart of fire in the 
Maelduin (§ 32), through an entrance to which, when it came opposite 
to them, the travelers could see the land within; and in general, the 
motif of the Perilous Passage in the romances.^ In the Ivain, 

vs. 907, we read: 

Si avoit si estroite antree 
Que dui home ne dui cheval 
N'i poissent ansamble antrer.' 

' Probably a kind of Hospitable Host. 

• See Brown, Iwain. 75 fl.; my "Castle of the Grail," EllioU-Studies, 25, note; Miss 
Hibbard, Romanic Review, IV (1913), 167. 

' Cf. same idea in Charrete, vss. 1516, 2179. 
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3. The expression Joie de la cour (cort) is said not to fit the 
adventure. 

But it corresponds admirably to the name and attributes found 
in the Bran type of story. See, for instance, Nutt, Voyage of Bran, 
I, 149. It is the Mag Mell, the Tir Tairngiri, the Inis Subai of 
the Irish tales; cf. Silva Gadelica, II, 290: "Most beautiful of plains 
is the Plain of Two Mists"; for a better version, see Zeits. celt. 
Phil., V, 532 £f. Crestien uses the motif again in his Charrete, 
vss. 1630-1840. 

4. How can Mabonagrain's amie find comfort in the fact that 
Enide is her cousin ? 

The amie, who admits the clandestine nature of her love affair 
(6215), naturally fears she will lose her lover. The relationship of 
Erec through Enide destroys this fear since it is clear that Erec will 
make no claim to Mabonagrain's place; cf. in Ivain the manner 
in which Ivain replaces Esclados, and elsewhere. Further, Enide 
reveals to her cousin the reaUzation of love in marriage. Erec, 

vss. 6294 ff.: 

"Bale cosine! il m' esposa 
Si que mes pere bien le sot 
Et ma mere grant joie an ot. 



II m'aimme mout, et je lui plus; 
Que I'amors ne puet estre graindre. 
Onques ancor ne me soi faindre 
De lui amer, ne je ne doi." 



5. Why should Mabonagrain not only vanquish intruders but 
also behead them ? 

For the elaboration of this trait see Charrete, vss. 2640-2978, 
7109. Decapitation is a common trait in such stories, especially on 
Celtic soil; cf. Child, Ballads, V, 482, Schofield, [Harvard] Studies 
and Notes, IV, 175 ff. Brown, Twain, 137, note, cites an example 
of "great antiquity" from the Siaburcharpat Conculaind in the Lebor 
na h-Uidre. Cf. Curtin, Myths and Folk-Lore of Ireland, 1906, p. 37. 
For examples in Old French, see Perlesvaus, ed. Potvin, Mule sans 
frein, Livre d'Artus, Meriaduc, Ider, Prose Lancelot, etc. See also 
Kittredge, "Disenchantment by Decapitation," Jour. Amer. Folklore, 
XVIII (1905), 1 ff. 
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6. What purpose has the horn in E ? 

Its present one certainly is to announce the joie: 
Et lors comancera la Joie [6147]. 
Edens argues^ that the use of the horn in G is "in Uebereinstim- 
mung mit der Tradition dem Zauber ein Ende zu machen und nicht 
wie bei Chr, nur die Leute herbeizurufen. " Ergo, G is more primi- 
tive than E. 

One may question, however, whether either of these functions 
was the original one of the horn. A priori the horn appears rather 
as a means of challenge. Thus we find'' the mortal challenging the 
otherworld foe by pouring water on a stone (I vain), by breaking 
flowers in a garden (Garel, ed. Walz, vss. 3234 ff.), by blowing 
a horn hanging from a sycamore {Perceval, vss. 21967, 26508; 
Malory, Book VII). In the Lebor na h-Uidre Cuchulinn' throws the 
withe on the pillar stone of the Dun of Nechta's sons into the water; 
see Brown, PMLA, XX (1905), 678. And, G. Paris says h, propos 
of the Lanzelet {Rom., X, 474, note 4): "Dans le bois merveilleux 
de Behforet .... est une cymbalo suspendue k un tilleul; un 
marteau est auprds. Si on frappe trois fois sur la cymbale, on defie 
Iweret, qui accourt pr^t k combattre. Ce trait rappelle le perron 
de la fontaine dans le Ch. au L. et plus d'un autre Episode de nos 
remans." (See Foerster, Ivain^, XXXVI.) It is possible, therefore, 
that the horn, originally the means of summoning Mabonagrain, 
was first connected by Crestien with the joie, and thence, by the 
author of G, who omits the joie, simply with the destruction of the 
enchantment. But that the last was the original function seems 
inconceivable. 

But Edens also thinks that a further sign of an earlier source is 
to be seen in the fact that in G the horn hangs from a tree and not 
from a stake as in E. While Lanzelet, Ivain, Perceval, Malory agree 
with this,^ the Prose Erec (p. 288) reads: "il trouva vng arbre chargie 
de testes de cheuahers, ouquel pendoit un cor." That is, a text 
which is admittedly based on Crestien altogether omits the stakes. 

' p. 126. 

>Cf. Huet, Bom., XXXVIII (1909), 129; and Reme celtique, XXXI (1910), 539. 
» One might add that in the Tochmarc Emere (see Kuno Meyer, Archeological Review, 
1, 234 fl.) Cuchulinn throws his lance against the door of the scathach's dun. 
« See, however, Huon de Bordeaux, p. 141. 
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So that it is always possible that G like the Prose Erec corrected E 
at this point according to the dominant conception of an other- 
world tree. 

In Edens, 7, 8, 9 answer themselves in the light of the change from 
a fairy-mistress tale to a roman courtois. 

Up to this point Edens' points are those adduced by G. Paris 
in Rom., XX (1891), 154. He now adds five of his own. 

Under 10 he considers the "absurd" explanation Mabonagrain 
gives of his imprisonment. First, he says, the amie holds Mabona- 
grain until he is conquered, thus running the risk of having him slain. 
Secondly, Mabonagrain is thus in the dilemma of trying to win with- 
out wishiag to win. Thirdly, he has the means, which he does not 
use, of escaping from her control. 

Here Edens entirely misses the character of the fSe's control. 
The bond whereby she holds her lover is stronger than death. This 
fact Brown, Philipot, Miss Paton, etc., have made quite clear. 
Certainly here the mortal is fated to remain in the fairy's control 
until one stronger than himself shall appear. Hence the liberation 
is either through death or, as in E, through the destruction of the 
unnatural bond whereby the fSe holds him. The essence of this 
situation survives distinctly in Renaud's Bel Inconnu, where the 
fee is la pucele as blanches mains and the lover is Malgier le gris. 

Li usages itels estoit; 
Quant nus de ses amis moroit, 
Quant il estoit mors en bataille, 
Celui prendroit, sans nulla faille, 
Qui son ami ocis avoit [vss. 1997 ff.].* 

' See Charrete, vss. 1320 ft.; and especially my "Fountain Defended" as the theme 
of the Imin, in MP, VII (1909), 145 ft. I may say here, In reply to Professor Brown, 
MP, IX (1911), that I do not pretend "to go behind the Serglige Conculaind and the 
Tochmarc Emere In quest of the ultimate source," but behind the Ivain in quest of the 
theme of the story. This theme, foUdorlstlc In character, widespread In Europe, is the 
theme of the Arlclan Diana myth {MP, VII, 193). Here we have: (1) defense of the 
fay's domain (spring or fountain) ; (2) death of the first defender; (3) choice of his assail- 
ant as the next defender. I believe that ultimately this motif Is agrarian. Of. G. D. 
Hadzsits, "Aphrodite and the Dione Myth," in Amer. Jour. Phil., XXX, 53. See, also, 
on the spring called Daphnls (Theocritus Id. 1. 139, 140), the recent article by H. W. 
Prescott, Class. Quarterly. VII (1913), 126-88. The author's purpose is "to show that 
the form of the legend current before Theocritus simply Illustrates the notion, wide- 
spread among European peoples, that intimacy between a mortal and a fay is fatal to 
the mortal, and that Theocritus himself reveals, in the phrase which he uses to describe 
the fate of Daphnls, his consciousness of one of the commonest expressions of the them© 
In which fay is a water-sprite." Of. also Cross, Kittredge Anniversary Papers, p. 387. 
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11. Edens is nonplussed by the fact that Mabonagrain does not 
know his name: 

" Car onques tant con vaslez fui, 
Mon non ne dis ne ne conui" [vss. 6137 ff.]. 

Only in the otherworld {an cest pais) is he called Mabonagrain. 
This again is clearly a primitive trait. The hero of romance is pref- 
erably an inconnu: as Ehrismann says, eine Marchenfigur.^ His 
name is a part of his history. So it happens with Cuchulinn, Mael- 
duin, Lanzelet, Perceval, Wigalois (Guiglain), or the Bel Inconnu. 
It should be noted, too, that among savage races the totem name is 
frequently kept secret, lest an enemy acquire it and do harm. Cer- 
tain Indians have a habit of calling each other "brother," "sister," 
"father," etc., in order to avoid the danger of letting others know 
their real name. See Lord Avebury, Marriage, Totemism, and 
Religion, Longmans, 1911, p. 119. 

The renown of the hero once established, the name grows corre- 
spondingly important. Says Gauvain: 

"Onques mes nons ne fu celez 
An leu ou il me fust requis, 
N'onques ancores ne le dis 
S'aincois demandez ne me fu."' 

Perceval mysteriously divines his name after the grail adventure; 
Ivain having fallen into disgrace is nameless and wins his way back 
to honor as the chevalier au lion; cf. Lancelot's pseudonym: chevalier 
d la charrete, etc' 

12. Before their arrival at the Clos de nuage in G, Geraint, Enid, 
and Gwiffert come to a fork in the road* (Loth, II, 169), Geraint is 
advised to follow the less dangerous path: "si tu vas k I'autre l^-bas, 
tu n'en reviendras pas," with the result that he chooses the more 
dangerous one. This feature occurs also in Hartmann's Erek, 
7810 G. ; and Phihpot, p. 293, is reminded of the same feature in 
the M6raugis. Edens asks: "Sollte urspriinglich auch Chr. den 
Scheideweg gehabt haben, wie Foerster in solchen Fallen aimehmen 

1 p. 22; and my remarks in MP, IX (1912), 321. 

2 Perceval, ed. Baist, vs. 5584. 

* On Mabonagrain and its analogues, see Phllipot, loc. cit., and W. J. Gniflydd, 
"Mabon ab Modron," the Revue celtique, XXXIII (1912), 452. 
< Cf. G. Paris, Bom., XX, 155, note. 
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will ?" Not necessarily; the trait is of sufficient frequency to assume 
that G and Hartmann could have independently worked it into 
their versions. It occurs in Ivain, vs. 376: 

Tote la droite vole va, 
Se bien viaus tes pas anploiier, 
Que tost porroies desvoiier, 
Qu'il i a d'autres voies mout; 

in the Charrete, vs. 610: 

Et lors ont an un quarref or 
Une dameisele trovee, 



Cele respont come senee 
Et dist: "Bien vos savroie metre, 
Tant me porriiez vos prometre, 
El droit chemin et an la voie"; 

in the Rigomer, vs. 2411: 

Dont trueve une forchie voie. 
Le mellor laisse et si f orvoie, 
Si chevauce fis et seurs. 

13. In G the hero does not spend the night with his host but 
enters upon the adventure directly after eating. Cf. Bel Inconnu; 
Philipot, 293. 

Here again E follows the commoner form. The night's sojourn is 
found in Ivain (791 ff.: "Mes sire Yvains cele nuit ot Mout buen 
ostel et mout U plot"), Lanzelet (3828, at the "jaemerUche" mon- 
astery), Charrete (460 ff.), Rigomer (5003, "a mon ostel gir^s anuit"), 
Papegau (70, 11: "Et I'ont couchi^ en ung bel lit et I'ont bien con- 
vert et luy font tous les biens qu'ilz peuent"), etc. 

14. Instead of simply approaching the lady of the inclosure, 
Geraint seats himself in an empty chair next to her (Philipot, 293). 
G reads: 

II n'y avait qu'ime pucelle assise dans une chaire dor^; en face d'elle 
6tait une autre chaire vide. Gereint s'y assit. "Seignevir," dit la jeune 
fille, "je ne te conseille pas de t'asseoir dans cette chaire" — "Pourquoi?" 
"Celui k qui elle appartient n'a jamais permis qu'un autre s'y asslt." 

This looks like a form of challenge; cf. the Siege Perilous or 
Irish Lia Fail (see my "Castle of the Grail," Elliott-Studies, 
I, 42). 
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At the same time it would be hard to prove that this feature is 
more primitive than the silver-bed in Crestien: 

un lit d'arjant 
Covert d'un drap brosd6 a or, 
Dessoz I'ombre d'un sicamor, 
Et sor le lit une pucele [vs. 5880]. 

Cf. the "Echtra mac Cormaic," Irische Texte, III, 1, 195: "in the 
midst of the fortress was a house of white silver." Also the "Acal- 
lamh na Sen6rach," Irische Texte, IV, i, 1-438; cf. Silva Oadelica, 
II, 101 ff.i That is, if either trait is the original someone made the 
change, and G is as likely to have done so as Crestien. 

With one or two possible exceptions then (the "horn hanging 
from the tree," the "forking of the road"), E seems to have the more 
primitive form of the episode. In other words, while it is always 
possible that E and G were independently derived from X,^ E is 
closer to X than G: (1) in the idea underlying the theme, (2) in 
the details of the contrasting episode. 

As for the remainder of the romance, Edens' arguments for the 
priority of G seem to me even less conclusive. 

1. Edens argues that Crestien's lines: 

Qu'il voloit le blanc cerf chacier 
Por la costume ressaucier [37] 



and 

(cf. also, vss. 1811 ff. 



Quel costtime li blans cers a [44] 



"L'usage Pandragon, mon pare, 
Qui fu droiz rois et anperere, 
Doi je garder et maintenir") 

constitute a widersinn, since the hunt of the white stag could occur 
but once.' Therefore, he thinks, the single occurrence of the hunt 
in G is "better," "more logical," ergo more primitive. The use of 
the word "custom," however, he would explain as a misunderstand- 

1 See Brown, Romanic Review, III (1912), 158, 164. 

2 In the present state of controversy this seems the safest hypothesis. Crestien's 
prologue (see below, p. 40) necessitates the assumption of a folk-tale in French before 
his Erec. Nothing in our evidence disproves the derivation of G from the same or a 
closely related soiu-ce. Moreover, Crestien's avowed object is to give Ms tale " texture " ; 
that is, to bring together its various parts. See below, p. 43. 

> "Der" weisse Hirsch Icann doch nur einmal gejagt werden. 
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ing of Arthur's well-known taboo not to eat until some important 
adventure had been reported to the court.^ 

Now, in the first place, the text does not imply that the hunt 
itself is a "custom" but states that he who can kill the stag shall 
have the right to kiss the fairest: 

" Par reison beisier li estuet 
Des puceles de vostre cort 
La plus bele, a quoi que il tort." 

In other words, the kiss is the "custom" and not the hunt. With 

this idea Hartmann's version agrees: 

d6 si ze Karadig&n wS,ren komen, 

d6 wolt der kiinec hin genomen 

sin reht nkch der gewonheit [vss. 1111 £f.]. 

And the idea recurs in the Lanzelet: 

den wizen hirz si wolten v&n 

und daz der kiinec dA naeme 

von rehte, als im gezaeme 

der schoensten kus, daz was sin 16n. 

sin vater Utpandragon 

der het ez als6 M geleit. 

die selben gewonheit 

behielt der sun imer sit [vss. 6730 £f.].' 

In the second place, outside of the Welsh Pwyll, mentioned by 
Edens, a similar hunt occurs in Guigemar (Marie de France), in 
Guingamor (Rom., VIII), in Tyolet (ibid.), in Graelent (Roquefort, 
ed. of Marie, I, 486 ff.), in the Dutch Lancelot (cf. Hist, litt., XXX, 
13), in Wauchier's Perceval (Potvin, vss. 22546 ff., here the prize 
is the "head" of the stag as in G), in Gottfried's Tristan, etc. It 
is, indeed, as others have observed,' a common induction motif to 
the fairy-mistress episode. Originally, the stag is either the creature 
of the fie or the fee herself (see Guigemar),'^ and the striking-off of 
the foot or head would* equal the disenchantment, another form 
of which is probably the kiss, thus the fier baiser.^ 

> Cf. Perceval, ed. Baist, vs. 2788: "Tant qu' a ma cort novele viegne." 

• See also Perceval (Baist's text), vss. 426 ft. 

• Miss Weston, Legend of Sir Perceval, I, 111 ff. 

• See Hertz, Spielmannsbuch', 250. « Cf. Tyolet; see Klttredge, loc. cit. 

•See Schofleld, "Studies on the Libeaus Desconus," [Harvard] Studiee and Notes, 
IV, 199 fl.; T. P. Cross, op. cit., 381. 
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That Crestien should speak of the kiss as a "custom" is natural: 
the kiss as a result of the stag-hunt had a constant value. To be 
sure, its value does not appear fully in the Erec; but the disenchanted 
f6e was of course the most beautiful, and that aspect of the formula 
Crestien retains. Cf. the use of the word "custom" in the I vain, 
vss. 1848, 5155, etc.; also in the Perlesvaus (S. Evans' translation), 
I, 109: 

"By my faith," saith the dwarf, "me thinketh this is not he 
that shall do away with the evil custom whereby we lose the coming 
hither of knights. "^ 

2. While Crestien, says Edens, inadequately explains the Queen's 
departure for the hunt accompanied by only one damsel, G enlightens 
us by saying: "on ne trouva k I'^curie que deux chevaux" (II, 115). 
But why should the Queen need more than one damsel? And of 
what possible importance or interest is it how many damsels she has 
provided she has at least one ? 

3. In G the heroine receives the stag's head: less primitive says 
Edens is Crestien's idea of the kiss. See, above, answer to 1. 

4. Geraint's host has no servant, Erec's has one servant; so 
Enide's service in the Erec is pointless. 

But in Erec the one servant is a cook, he is needed in the kitchen. 
He also waits on the table since Enide eats with the company. 
Moreover, even in G a servant is mentioned (p. 121): "EUe [i.e., 
Enid] revint bientot accompagn^e d'un serviteur portant sur le 
dos un cruchon plein d'hydromel achet6, et un quartier de jeune 
boeuf." 

5. The arms given in G are lourdes, rouilUes, sans valeur;^ 
whereas Erec's are armes bitenes et beles. Consequently G is in 
harmony with its settii^; the host is poor, so are his arms. 

To reason, however, that the Welsh author was incapable him- 
self of this picturesque touch is a reductio ad absurdum, especially 
since a glance at G shows that the effect there of the combat is 
heightened through Geraint's trying one lance after another until 
the vavassor hands him one which had never been shattered "et 
dont le fer est excellent" (p. 124). 

> Finally, see Smimov's remark on the episode, loc. cit. 
•Edens says: "schlecht und rostig." 
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This, it appears to me, is a clear case in which G, supposing he had 
a version of E before him, might easily, with a little native wit, have 
improved on E. 

One might go on, but the other 10 instances cited by Edens can 
be disposed of in the same or similar manner. Either the logic in 
reality is on the side of E rather than G, or the change is such that 
the author of the Welsh text could have made it himself.' He was 
a person, an author, adapter or translator, hence must have had 
some originality, however slight. 

Thus, leaving aside entirely the ultimate derivation of G, 
we reach this conclusion: instead of being more primitive than 
E, G gives evidence of being a later, more rational, less tra- 
ditional form of the story and — contrary to Edens' hypothesis — 
is not essential to an understanding of Crestien's text or the 
conle d'avanture which served as its source. The latter may or 
may not have been the original of G, which is certainly more 
episodic in many respects than E." At the same time, the 

' The reader can judge the remaining instances lor Iiimself ; to adduce them here 
seems to me unnecessary. Smirnov has already dealt with several ol these (loc. cit.). 
See, especially, what he has to say of reason o (Edens, 132) ; and Zenker's acceptance, 
ZffS, XL (1913), 211, of Smlmov's argument. Zenker says: "Erec's Weigerung, vor 
Artus zu erscheinen, ist allerdings bei Ohrgtien, v. 4011 ft., wie die Gereints im Mabinogi, 
ausreichend begrlindet, was Edens iiberseheu hat." 

A good example of a possible improvement by G is furnished by reason n (Edens, 
p. 131). It is the well-known scene of Gauvain's breaking in on Erec's madness, found 
also in Ivain and Perceval. Orestien relates how Gauvain with two squires comes upon 
Erec; 

Ja ont Erec acousetl 
Mas ne Font mie coneii. 
That is, Gauvain does not recognize Erec. Yet he sends word to Arthur to hasten hither 
if he 

viaut conoistre et herbergler 
Le mellor chevalier por voir, 
Que 11 culdast onques veoir [vs. 4122]. 
The Welsh text avoids this contradiction by having Gwalchmei charge Geraint with 
his lance. " Gwalchmei le regarda alors a vec attention et le reconnut. 'Oh! Gereint,' 
s'6cria-t-il, ' est-ce toi ? ' 'Je ne suis pas Gereint,' r6pondit-il? 'Tu es bien Gereint, 
par moi et Dieu'" (II, 161). Thus in G a recognition takes place before Gwalchmei 
sends to Arthur. 

But in Hartmann, whose version is certainly close to E, a recognition is also effected, 
though in a totally different manner. Here Keiln (Kay) has recognized Erec by his 
voice: 

slue stimme hdrte Ich [vs. 4853]. 
So that G&weln knows it is Erec before he approaches him. 

If Hartmann was capable of seeing the contradiction in Erec or in its source, why 
does Edens argue that the Welsh author could not have seen it and corrected it in his 
own way? Yet Edens says, with the added authority of Z(enker): " Dies diirf te eins 
der schlagendsten Beispiele fUr die grossere UrsprUngUchkeit des M. sein! " 

« See below, p. 45. 
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Mabinogion' of Geraint, Owain, and Peredur are later than Crestien, 
and in addition show evident traces of French influence, two factors 
to be reckoned with in any theory of derivation. But that, as we 
have said, is a problem for Celticists and not for us. 

This brings us to our final point: the value of the prologue as a 
commentary on the poet's method. 

V 

Beginning with a proverb: 

Que tel chose a I'an an despit 

Que mout vaut miauz que I'an ne cuide' — 

Crestien proceeds to say: 

Por ce fait bien qui son estuide 
Atome a sans,^ quel qu'il I'et; 
Car qui son estuide antrelet. 
Tost i puet tel chose teisir 
Qui mout vandroit puis a pleisir. 

Hence he 

tret d'un conte d'avanture 
Une mout bele conjointure, 
Par qu'an puet prover et savoir 
Que cil ne fet mie savoir. 
Qui sa sciance n'abandone 
Tant que Deus la grace I'an done. 
D'Erec, le fil Lac, est 11 contes, 
Que devant rois et devant contes 
Depecier et corronpre suelent 
Cil qui de center vivre vuelent. 
Des or commencerai Vestoire 
Qui toz jors mes iert an memoire 
Tant con durra crestiantez; 
De ce s'est Crestiiens vantez [1-26]. 

On the last lines of this prologue Foerster^ has the following com- 
ment: "Der hofische Dichter ahmt hiermit genau die Ausfalle der 

'J. Loth, Bevue ceUique, XXXII (1911), 439, says: "Les trois romans .... sont 
iudSpendauts des romans de ChrStlen, mais, quoique rorigine probable soit celtlque Us 
sont manlfestfiment Inspires parfois comme traduits, d'une source Iram6diatement 
francaise rapprochfie sur beaucoup de points de celle de Chrfitien." 

2 Kadler, Ausg. u. Abhand., XLIX, 529. 

• So MSS PE; cf. also MSraugis, ed. Priedwagner, vss. 15, 18, and passim. 

* Anmerkungen, p. 298. 
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Sanger der Chansons de geste gegen derer handwerkmassige, rein 
geschaftliche Nebenbuhler nach."^ But, as was said above, the 
entire prologue has an obvious model in Thebes and Troie, and a 
parallel in the Lais of Marie de France.'^ Not only do the prologues 
to these works agree with Crestien in emphasizing (1) the sen^ 
(Lat. sewsMS = " understanding") which the poet expresses; (2) the 
application of his God-given science or sapience to the task; (3) his 
expectation of fame, and (4) his disdain of the unlettered, but the 
clerical origin of these ideas is proved by a reference^ to the Liber 
Sapiential, where they are set forth in chapters vii and viii.^ 

It would appear then that Crestien's attitude toward his material 
{estoire) would not differ essentially from that of the clerical writers 
toward the matiere de Rome. While Crestien does not follow a 
Latin source, like Benoit* he says that he adheres to an estoire (5737 : 
"vos retraie Lone I'estoire chose veraie''^, and the retention of 
irrelevant details' in his narrative would show that this is more often 
the case than not. We can hardly assume that if the Erec had been 
composed freely, with only an occasional reference to its source, it 
would still contain the inconsistencies in question. If, therefore, 
Crestien saw fit to follow the clerical tradition in his prologue, he 
doubtless followed it also in the composition of his work.^ 

' See, lor instance, Aiol, 6 ft.: 

Laissies le noise ester, si uos traies uers mi. 
Oil nouel iongleor en sont mal escami, 
Por les fables qu'il dient ont tout mis en obli. 
La plus ueraie estoire ont laisiet et guerpi. 
etc. 

' Thibes, vss. 7-16; Troie, vss. 1-44; Prologue to Lais, vss. 1-42. For a complete 
treatment of this subject see my " Sans et matiere in the Works of Crestien de Troyes," 
to appear shortly. 

• 3ens<sensus and senz or sens(?')<sinnus* (Ital. senno) are apparently both in 
Crestien, and it would be hard to make any precise differentiation, especially as sens, 
nom., would soon develop a sen, obllq. 

The semasiology of the word, however, clearly points to sensus, as used in the Liber 
Sapientiae (Vulgate edition), VII, 7: et datus est mihi sensus, and in the mediaeval 
church writers. Compare Roland, ed. Stengel, vs. 1724: "Car vasselages par sens 
nen est folie." On the word see further W. Benary, Zur Geschichte des konsonantiachen 
Auslauts der nomina im alt- und neuframosischen, Darmstadt, 1902, p. 143. 

• Cf . Troie. 1 : 

Salemon nos enseigne et dit 
Et sil list orae en son escrit. 

' Biblia Sacra, ed. Loch, II, 270 ft. 

• Troie, 198: "Einsi com j'en i'estoire truis," and passim. 
' Also E 3590: "Si con I'estoire reconte." 

' See above, p. 30. 

• See Faral, op. cit., 33, and above, the remarks on Wace. 
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In other words, although taken from a folk-tale {tret d'un conte 
d'avanture), the Erec is as much a romance as either the Brut or the 
TMbes, if not in derivation, at least in method and in general purpose. 
It presents a traditional story in courtois setting, and it emphasizes 
the motives of the action fully as much as the action itself.^ In this 
respect the work is a product of its author's sans: (!) in the embel- 
lishment it received in the matter of descriptions, classical allusions, 
and the like; (2) in the stress laid on the "moral" (as regards con- 
duct) relationship of the characters, especially that of husband and 
wife, of amie and fame — which, as we have seen, constitutes Cres- 
tien's theme. Whence the importance the poet attaches to the belle 
conjointure as the norm by which the work is to be judged.^ 

In the textausgabe (2d ed.) Foerster renders conjointure by 
"Schlussfolgerung" and compares the Mir. de St. Eloi (ed. Peign^), 
p. 77: 

Oil qui a chela eure veilloient 

Et qui rocoison ne savoient 

De chela nouvala aventure, 

Devinoient par conjointure 

Qu'aucuns signes du chial venoiant. 

Obviously Foerster has in mind the "inference" or "moral" which 
he thinks Crestien drew from his source; probably the Grundgedanken, 
on which Foerster lays such stress.^ On the other hand,* Baist took 
the word to refer to the theme itself of Crestien's source: "Die belle 
conjointure welche Kristian zu seinem Erec aus einem conte d' aventure 
gezogen hat, ist aller Wahrscheinlichkeit nach weiter nichts als das 
Motiv von dem Sperber, der der Schonsten gehoren soil und welche die 

> See above, p. 4, and Erec, vs. 4688. Compare also the moral the author points 
in the Thibes: 

Per CO vos di; "Prenez en cure, 
Par dreit errez et par mesure; 
Ne faciez rien contre nature, 
Que ne vengiez a fln si dure" [vss. 10227 ff.J. 
On the "moral" sensus attached by the Middle Ages to every history, or what was con- 
sidered such, see K. Vossler, Gottliche Komodie, 201 fl. ; Comparetti, Vergil in the Middle 
Ages (Eng. trans.), London, 1895, pp. 116 ff.; Flamini, I significati reconditi delta Corn- 
media di Dante e il suo fine supremo, Livomo, 1903, 1, 33 fl. The "moral" sensus ( =son) 
is also seen in Crestien's Charrete (vs. 26) : 

Matiere et san I'an done et livre. 
CI. Livre des Beis, ed. Le Roux de Lincy, p. 4. 

2 Par qu' an puet prover et savoir 
Que cil ne fet mie savoir, 
etc. 

' See Erec', p. xxii. ' Charrete, ed. Foerster, p. bcxii. 
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Erzahlung des Lai, welchen Andreas Capellanus, II, 8 . . . . 
tiberliefert." Again, in the introduction^ to the original edition 
Foerster remarked: "Er [Crestien] schalt nur aus dieser Erzahlung 
eine Kombination heraus, die ihm sehr gefallen hat und durch derer 
Verarbeitung er zeigen will, dass derjenige schaffenstiichtige Dichter 
toricht handelt, der sein Konnen und Kennen andern nicht zu Gute 
kommen lasst, so lange ihm Gott die Gnade dazu vergonnt." Thus 
opinions differ. Conjointure' may mean: (1) "inference" or 
"moral"; perhaps Grundgedanken; (2) the motif of what Baist 
thought was Crestien's source; (3) the combination of features 
or motifs taken from that source. 

Now the last meaning is not only the original meaning of the 
term — as Foerster admits' — but it is also the rhetorical use of it, 
and Crestien seems to be using the word in a rhetorical sense. Com- 
pare Philippe MousMs,'^ vss. 9703 ff. : 

Gramare i fu painte premiere, 
Qui nos ensegne en quel maniere 
On doit escrire les figures 
Et asambler les congointures. 
Par li sont clerc adroit lisant, 
Et boine clergie aprendant. 

To this we should add the following: (1) Crestien opposes conjoin- 
ture to the depeder et corronpre on the part of others; (2) he states 
that the conjointure was drawn from "a" tale {un conte), which may 
mean either that his source was essentially "one" story, however 
disjointed, or that "one" story in particular was the basis of his 
Erec, to which other stories may or may not have been added.* 

> p. Ixi; but see p. 298, where the meaning given is "Ereignis, Vorfall." 

* On conjunctura* see Murray, New English Dictionary, The word is lacking in 
the Latin lexicons. Ducange, Glossarium, s.v., gives conglutinatura as its equivalent. 

In the sense of "combination of ideas" the classical rhetoricians use conjunctio; cf. 
Cicero Topica xiv. 7 and elsewhere. On iunctura, see Horace Are poet., vs. 47: "notum 
si callida verbium reddiderit iunctura novum." Evrat, Bible, f. 4 v° (see Godefroy), 
gives conjuncture in the sense of "soul," that which holds together and animates the 
body. 

On modem French conjoncture see Livet, Lexique de la langue de Moliire, I, 457; 
also the Diet, geniral. Here the word means occasion ="happening." 

' Erec', p. 226. ' Ed. de Eeiffenberg. 

• I see no means of settling this question with the material at our disposal. The 
example of the Cligea used by Foerster (original edition, p. xlii, and Erec'', p. xxii) does 
not necessarily hold for the Erec, wUch is an Arthurian romance, not, lilse Cligis, an east- 
ern tale adapted to the model of an Arthurian romance (the Tristan). 
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Thus we see that the belle conjointure of the Erec is probably 
equivalent to the word roman in the sense in which this term is used 
later, without reference to the Latin, by Crestien himself^ and by 
those that follow in his footsteps; for example, Renaud de Beaujeu:^ 

For 11 vuel un roumant estraire 
D'un moult biel conte d'a venture. 

To sum up, it is probable that Crestien de Troyes strove to put 
into appropriate form an episodic tale about Erec and his imperious 
amie. In conformity with his clerical training he gave the story the 
benefit of his sans. That is, he adorned the narrative with allusions 
and descriptions suited to the taste of readers brought up on the 
matiere de Rome. But, above all, he read into his text a controlling 
purpose or theme, so that Part 1, the Sparrow-hawk Adventure, 
became an introduction to Part 2, the sloth and madness of the hero, 
and both were set in contrast to Part 3, the Joie de la cour; the 
various episodes thus acquiring definite meaning in the career of the 
legendary Erec. In some respects he still followed the lead of the 
cruder chansons de geste, and he inclined rather more to the model 
of the Brut than the more sophisticated Thebes.^ In general, his 
work occupies a place midway between the two. 

To what extent he drew on his own imagination in all this we 
shall probably never know. Parts of the story are perhaps cut 
down and simplified. Others, however, seem considerably length- 
ened; as for example, Enide's soliloquy after vs. 3720, so, too, the 
episode with Galoian, vss. 3365 ff., and doubtless many descriptive 
passages hke vss. 6713 ff. 

' See the closing lines of the Ivain: 

Del chevalier au lion fine 
Crestiiens son romanz einsi; 
Qu'onques plus center n'an oi. 

2 Bel Inconnu. vss. 4—6; cf. Eacoufle, vss. 9074 ff.; 

Mais c'est drois que 11 roumaus ait 
Autretel non conme li contes. 
See F. M. Warren, MLN (1908), 72. Also Thomas' Tristan (BSdier, I, 377); 

Seignurs, cest conte est mult divers, 
E pur Qo I'uni por mes vers 
E di en tant cum est mester 
E le surplus voil relesser [vss. 2107 ft]. 
Yet Thomas, no more than Crestien, calls his worlc a romance. 

• In the matter of portraiture, motivation, etc., Crestien is in advance of Wace; 
see Wilmotte, Bulletin de I'acad^mie royale de Belgique, 1903, p. 371, note. 
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Nevertheless, for the present^ it is safest to assume that the 
essential features of the poem were contained in the conte d'avanture 
Crestien mentions. To these we may reckon the Joie de la cour 
and the hero's love-sickness (sloth) and madness, as most character- 
istic of the otherworld tale. The Sparrow-hawk Adventure has 
a decided chivalric flavor, yet the indications are that it, too, lies 
back of Crestien, and could thus have belonged to his original. Cer- 
tainly, Erec's madness presupposes a fairy-mistress situation, and 
the Sparrow-hawk Adventure and the Hunt of the White Stag also 
point in that direction. Thus both otherworld adventures, Erec's 
and Mabonagrain's, would antedate Crestien and were contained 
in his source, or, at least, were united by him from aUied sources. 
But, in either case it was he who wove them into a definite plot by 
stressing* the moral relationship of his two pairs of lovers. Hereto 
and to the elaboration of detail he applied his estuide (vs. 6). "Am- 
plifier a 6t6 pour les auteurs du moyen dge la grande affaire" (Faral).' 

The result is a romance which bears the imprint of Crestien's 
genius — his sense of style, his grasp of the essential motives of 
human action, his knowledge of the courtois circles of his day — 
however much its real motivation has been obscured for us by the 
false notion of the hero's jealousy as set forth in the parallel, and 
perhaps independent, version of the Welsh Geraint. 

William Albert Nitze 
Univehsitt of Chicago 

' Until careful analyses of the different romances have been made. For instance, 
a minute comparison of all the versions, Geraint, Saga, Hartmann, Prose Erec, would 
probably yield interesting results. 

' This Bindeglied is lacking in G. A point of much Interest is that raised by Brown, 
Romanic Review, III (1912), 151 fl.; usimely, the respective position of the Castle of 
Ill-Adventure in the Ivain and the Welsh Owain. In Crestien the episode is worked 
into the plot, in the Welsh the episode Is told as a "separate story about Owain after the 
close of the main romance." This furnishes a clear parallel to the Joie de la cour (Clos 
de nuage) story; cf. van Hamel, Rom., XLII (1913), 279 fl., and the above reference 
(p. 44, note) to the Tristan. Compare also Brown's judicious statement, op. cit. (p. 152, 
note): "The Owain consists of separate stories about the hero told with much 
straightforwardness, but very loosely connected together"; and also Miss Weston, 
Legend of Sir Lancelot, 1901, pp. 18 fl., with respect to the formlessness of the Lamelet- 
The remarks of Zenker (and Edens, op. cit., 36), ZffS, XLI (1913), 3, p. 133, seem to 
me valid: "Was den Erec betriflt, so geniigen die vlelzltlerten Verse i9 ff. vollkommeu 
lun elne aitere franzSslsche Erec-Dichtung sicher zu stellen." But, I repeat, the "extent" 
of this source must be left for further Investigation. 

• Faral's Recherches sur les sources latines dee contes et romans courtois du moyen 
dge, 1913, did not reach me before the completion of the above study. While Faral's 
work supplements the extent of classical borrowing, his neglect of the Celtic materials 
seems xmfortunate. Cf., for example, the very inadequate treatment of the Celtic 
hypothesis on pp. 386-87. 
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